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ANDRES  BELLO,  A  GREAT  CONTRIBUTOR 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW ' 

liy  Mltil  KL  ('urcilACA  Tocohxal 

Aiiih<iiiKii<li)r  of  I'hilf  ill  the  I'liited  State.t 


TIIK  year  marks  the  contcMinial  of  fho  first  appoaraiice  in 

Santiafxo,  C'hilo,  of  the  voliimo  on  Prluc'i plox  tie  Derecho  tie  Jeiites 
(Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations),  written  hy  Andres  Bello.  This  is 
indeed  a  sifrnificant  anniversary,  and  the  intellectuals  of  the  American 
('ontinent  unite  in  paying;  homage  to  the  memory  of  Bello,  a  lifted 
man,  an  eminent  jurist,  a  propajrator  of  fertile  ideas,  who  exerted  a 
deej)  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  Americas  and  whose  name  is 
venerated  throujihout  the  continent. 

The  name  of  this  illustrious  pioneer  in  the  study  of  international 
law  in  Spanish  America  has  been  called  to  remembrance  by  the  Gov¬ 
erning;  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,^  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law,  and  the  American  Society  of  International  Law. 
The  ('arnejrie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  (Joverning  Board,  is  prei)aring  for  its  series  of  Classics  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  a  reproduction  of  the  first  edition  of  Principios  tie 
Derecho  tie  denies,  with  a  preface  by  the  distinguished  C'uban  jurist, 

*  Antirfs  Hello,  snys  ii  Spanish  encyclo|>e<lia,  was  a  Cliilean  puhlic  man  and  author,  iKtrn  in  Caranis, 
Venezuela,  on  Nov.  'Jy,  17sl.  lloth  tlie  country  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  adoption  liold  him  one  of  their 
most  honore<l  citizens.  .\lMiut  IslOhe.servetl  as  anotruer  in  t lie  early  Venezuelan  struitttle  lor  indeiiendeiu'e 
and  then  went  to  Knitland  as  secretary  of  a  (siinmi.ssion  to  solicit  ollicial  supinirt  for  tlie  movement,  lie 
remained  in  KtiKland,  teacliinK,  studyiiiK,  and  writitiK.  until  he  left  to  a.ssume  a  itovernment  |H>st  in  Chile, 
oltered  to  him  in  1X27.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  siamt  in  the  latter  country,  where  he  dieil  in  INWi,  and  was 
burieil  with  imiMisini;  ceremonies  hy  the  nation.—  /-.'difor. 

>  See  IlfLt.KTis  OK  TiiK  I’.ts  Amkhican  Vsion,  June.  1!«2,  for  the  resolution  pns.sed  by  the  (iovernint: 
Hoard. 
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Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante.  Tluis,  by  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  of  those  who  now  continue  what  he  hepm,  Bello  is  enshrined  in 
the  high  place  he  so  justly  deserves. 

The  activities  of  Bello  in  his  more  than  SO  years  of  active  life 
covered  fields  so  varied  and  extensive  that  it  is  difficult  for  his  biogra¬ 
phers  to  give  a  satisfactory  outline  of  his  ability  and  achievements. 
As  a  vigorous  philologist,  he  wrote  a  grammar  of  profound  erudition. 
As  a  poet,  he  composed  verses  which  are  still  memorized  in  the  schools 
of  South  America.  As  a  research  scholar,  he  published  studies  on  the 
American  history  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  which  show  unusual  depths  of  understanding.  As  a  critic, 
he  penned  essays  on  European  literature  which  hear  comparison  with 
the  best  works  of  great  minds.  As  a  student  of  the  law,  he  drafted 
a  civil  code  for  C'hile  which  gives  him  a  leading  place  among  the  jurists 
and  lawmakers  of  Latin  America. 

The  college  which  he  established  upon  his  arrival  in  the  country  of 
his  adoption  furnished  the  basis  for  the  University  of  (’bile,  created 
in  1<S42,  over  which  Bello  presided  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  ISC)'), 
an  occasion  of  deep  mourning  throughout  the  continent. 

He  organized  the  Ministry’  of  Foreign  Kelations  of  ('bile,  having 
been  engaged  for  that  purpose  in  1S27  by  Don  Mariano  Kgaha, 
Minister  of  Chile  in  London.  In  a  communication  to  the  Ministry, 
Egana  said:  “Bello  possesses  a  broad  classical  education,  a  deep 
knowledge  of  literature,  a  complete  mastery  of  the  principal  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  and  many  personal  (pialities  which  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  his  modesty.” 

The  results  of  Bello’s  activities  in  the  Ministrx"  of  Foreign  Relations 
were  fruitful  and  lasting.  In  reality  he  directed  ('bile’s  foreign  policy 
during  the  formative  years  of  the  Republic.  In  this  work  he  was 
always  inspired  by  well-tlefined  ideals  of  continental  brotherhood. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  provision  incorporated  in  the  first  international 
treaties  of  Chile,  reserving  for  that  country  the  right  to  grant  other 
Latin  American  countries  more  favorable  conditions  than  those  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause.  The  name  “Bello  clause”  has  well  been 
given  to  that  reservation. 

Among  the  best  works  of  this  illustrious  man,  the  Principioi^  de 
iJerecho  de  Jeiden  stands  out  as  a  brilliant  analytical  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  and  i)ractices  of  international  law.  It  is  in  itself  more  than 
suflicient  to  make  the  author’s  name  famous,  for  these  principles  of 
international  law'  were  not  sharply  defined  at  the  time  this  monu¬ 
mental  work  appeared.  Bello  expounded  them  with  clarity  and 
with  a  beauty  of  style  that  delights  the  reader. 
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In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  book,  Bello  states  that  he 
found  guidance  in  the  works  of  the  eighteenth-century  publicists  and 
in  Chitty’s  A  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  and 
the  Contracts  Relating  Thereto,  1824;  Elliot’s  The  American  Diplomatic 
Code)  and  Kent’s  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  1829.  To  these 
sources  may  be  traced  the  important  influence  of  Anglo-Sa.xon  view¬ 
points  noticeable  in  Bello’s  work,  since  the  first  named  was  English 
and  the  other  two  were  American. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  foundations  and  origins  of  international  law, 
Bello  sided  with  those  who  contend  that  international  law  is  nothing 
more  than  natural  law,  that  mankind  is  a  great  community  of  nations 
in  which  each  has  the  same  duties  in  regard  to  the  others  that  human 
beings  have  toward  their  fellow  men. 

The  doctrines  of  Bello  on  the  right  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies 
to  form  independent  States,  severing  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  the 
mother  country,  exerted  a  positive  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the 
new  Republics.  He  preached  that  the  independence  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  was  an  accomplished  fact  which  other  nations  were  obliged  to 
recognize,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  in  the  struggle  between  the 
mother  country  and  its  former  colonies  to  remain  neutral  and  to  act 
accordingly. 

In  the  American  Continent  Bello  awakened  a  deep  and  wide  inter¬ 
est  in  the  study  of  international  law.  His  influence  has  inspired  those 
writers  of  this  continent  who  have  undertaken  researches  in  that  field 
and  contributed  with  important  works  to  the  formation  of  international 
law  as  it  is  understood  to-day. 

The  great  Argentine  jurist  Calvo  said  ofjBello’s  achievements: 
“He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Vattel’s  work,  and  to  attempt  to  correct  those  defects.  He 
may  be  considered  the  forerunner  of  Wheaton,  who  quotes  him  fre- 
(jiiently.  The  most  distinguished  authors  speak  of  Bello’s  work  with 
praise.’’  The  great  merits  of  Bello’s  treatise  are  further  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  translated  into  French  and  German  and  that  it  is 
quoted  by  eminent  European  writers. 

The  reputation  as  a  jurist  established  by  Bello  mainly  through  his 
Principios  de  Derecho  de  Jentes — keeping  step  with  the  development  of 
science,  in  later  editions  the  author  changed  the  title  to  Principios  de 
Derecho  Internacional — was  increased  by  the  ability  lie  displayed  in 
orienting  Chile’s  foreign  ])olicy.  His  prestige  was  such  that  in  1864 
tlie  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  asked  him  to 
arbitrate  a  controversy  that  had  arisen  between  them.  A  similar 
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miuest  was  made  of  him  durinfr  the  followinfr  year  by  the  Governments 
of  C'olond)ia  and  Peru.  Advancing  a};e  and  failin<i  health  eompelled 
Bello  to  decline  these  hifrhly  comjilimentary  recjuests,  which  were,  we 
believe,  the  first  of  that  nature  to  he  made  of  a  Latin  American. 

A  ])rofound  influence  was  exerted  by  the  work  the  centennial  of 
whose  publication  we  seek  herein  to  commemorate.  It  has  served  as  a 
textbook  in  almost  all  the  universities  of  the  American  Continent, 
and  the  doctrines  it  sets  forth  have  been  (pioted,  as  cominj;  from  the 
hijrhest  authority,  in  all  the  international  disputes  that  have  arisen 
in  the  New  World. 


THE  BlKTllPLACE  OF  A.N'DKES  BELLO,  CARACAS,  VENEZCELA 


SAO  VICENTE,  THE  SMALL  BEGINNING  OF 
A  GREAT  NATION 


Hy  Spexcek  Vampue 

Frofcxxor  of  Law,  Uiiivernitij  of  Sao  Paulo 

OX  the  22d  of  January,  1932,  various  ceremonies  held  throujjhout 
Brazil  commemorated  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding;  of  Sao  Vicente,  the  oldest  city  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  and  the  place  where  Portujiuese  colonization  began.  Sao 
Vicente,  which  is  situated  on  the  seacoast  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  has  to-day  about  8,000  inhabitants,  was  founded  by  Martim 
Alfonso  de  Souza,  whose  colony  gave  Brazil  its  first  church  and  its 
first  customhouse. 

The  road  of  colonization  is  never  smooth,  and  the  case  of  Brazil 
was  no  exception.  The  Portuguese  had  not  only  the  Indians  to  con¬ 
tend  with  but  also  their  fellow  Europeans;  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  were  waging  a  mightly  battle  for  empire  in  the  Orient  and 
in  the  New  World.  After  Brazil  was  discovered  in  1500  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Alvares  Cabral,  not  many  years  elapsed  before 
the  struggle  for  the  riches  of  the  country  began.  French  ship  owners 
were  interested  in  Brazil  wood,  which  was  then  used  extensively  as 
a  dye.  In  1503  they  sent  the  ship  Enpoir  to  Brazil.  It  is  also  known 
that  in  1511  a  Portuguese  ship,  the  Jiretoa,  arrived  in  the  country. 
Part  owner  of  this  vessel  was  F'ernando  de  Noronha,  who  gave  his 
name  to  one  of  the  islands  on  the  Brazilian  coast. 

As  time  went  on  and  trade  increased  the  French  and  the  Portuguese 
became  more  hostile  to  each  other.  The  French  used  to  establish 
settlements  in  which  they  left  agents  to  gather  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  hold  these  in  readiness  for  the  return  of  the  ships.  The  agents, 
of  course,  made  all  possible  efforts  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Indians 
and  to  form  alliances  with  them,  in  order  to  turn  them  against  the 
Portuguese.  These,  for  their  part,  policed  the  Brazilian  coast,  did 
their  best  to  sink  every  French  vessel  they  sighted,  and  hanged  from 
his  own  mast  every  captain  they  captured.  Moreover,  Portugal 
kept  spies  in  France  and  Spain,  in  order  to  learn  of  any  projected 
expeditions  to  Brazil. 

To  furnish  an  example  of  the  kind  of  warfare  then  carried  on,  it 
may  be  related  that  in  1527  the  S])aniard  Cristobal  Jac({ues,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Portugal  11  years,  guarding  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  found  at  Sao  Salvador  de  Bahia  the  crews  of  two 
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THK  LANDING  OK  MAKTIM  AKFONSO  1)E  SOl’ZA 


This  historical  painting  hy  the  Hrazilian  artist  Bcnedicto  ('alixto  depicts  the  landing  of  the  explorer  in  l.')32  at  the  site  of  S4o  Vin-nie,  now  a  part  of  the  [lort  of  Santos. 
Martim  Atlonso  was  met  by  two  of  his  countrymen,  Antonio  Kodriiriies  and  Joao  Kamalho,  who,  iificr  N'inir  shipwrecked  on  the  Krazilian  coast  years  ta'for<‘,  had 
lived  with  the  ln<lian  tritaxs  of  the  region.  Kamalho  is  shown  ix)inting  the  route  to  the  highlands  where  the  city  of  I’iratininga,  now  Silo  Paulo.  wa.s  later  esiablishtal 
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Fronoli  ships  enpifred  in  loudinfr  Brazil  wood.  Attacking  them  by 
surprise,  he  sank  the  vessels,  hanged  some  of  the  sailors,  and  buried 
others  up  to  their  shoulders,  leaving  their  heads  as  a  target  for  his 
marksmen.  In  1531  Jean  Duperot,  master  of  the  ship  La  Pelerine, 
established  a  settlement  at  Pernambuco,  in  northeastern  Brazil. 
Some  time  afterward,  Pero  I^opes  de  Souza  came  down  upon  the 
settlement  and  destroyed  it  completely. 

Martini  Affonso  de  Souza,  a  brother  of  Pero,  left  Portugal  at  the 
end  of  1530  and  arrived  at  Pernambuco  in  January  of  1531.  From 
there  he  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Diogo  Leite,  to  explore  the 
northern  coast  with  two  caravels.  He  himself  set  sail  for  the  south. 


S.\0  VICENTK  AXl)  S.\.\TO.S 

Kntin  an  old  print  of  the  two  towns  as  they  ai>i>eareil  in  their  early  days. 


and  made  stops  at  Bahia,  also  called  Sao  Salvador;  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
known  as  (luanabara;  and  C^ananea,  a  port  in  the  present  State  of 
Sao  Paulo.  (luided  by  the  desire  for  silver,  which  was  said  to  exist 
in  great  (piantities  in  what  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  the  Kio 
de  la  Plata,  or  “River  of  Silver,”  he  tried  to  go  up  that  stream,  but 
was  shipwrecked  and  compelled  to  turn  back.  He  arrived  at  Sao 
Vicente  on  the  22d  of  January,  1532,  and  on  that  date  founded  the 
city,  set  its  limits,  allotted  the  land  among  his  men,  and  undertook 
the  construction  of  all  necessary  buildings.  He  also  convoked  a 
council  of  “good  men”  for  the  jiurpose  of  electing  the  city  authori¬ 
ties.  De  Souza  was  greatly  aided  in  his  undertaking  by  two  of  his 
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countrviucn  who  woro  livin<;  amoii"  the  Iiulians — Antonio  Kodri- 
"ues,  who  was  married  to  a  dau<rhter  of  C’hief  Picjnerohi,  and  Joao 
Kamalho,  who  was  married  to  a  daufriiter  of  Chief  Tihiriya  and  was 
liimself  the  ciiief  of  the  Guaimi  Tribe.  Friction  developed  between 
the  Indians  and  the  newly  arrived  Portujiuese,  and  Kamalho  moved 
to  the  heijrhts  overlooking  Sao  Vicente,  where  he  founded  the  city  of 
Santo  Andre,  which  afterwards  became  fused  with  what  is  to-day  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo,  lirst  called  Piratininga. 

The  prosperity  of  Sao  Vicente  increased  the  interest  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  in  Brazil.  The  country  was  afterwards  divided  into 
hereditary  captaincies,  whose  limits  began  at  the  seacoast  and  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  interior  “as  far  as  the  royal  domain  extends.”  That 
partition  was  a  solemn  occupation  of  all  Brazilian  lands.  Various 
expeditions  carried  out  in  the  eighteenth  century  enlarged  this  terri¬ 
tory  to  its  j)resent  proportions.  Thus  not  only  did  the  country’s 
development  and  progress  start  with  the  founding  of  Sao  Vicente, 
hut  it  also  may  he  said  that  therein  lie  the  beginnings  of  the  present 
territorial  vastness  of  Brazil.  Those  erstwhile  “royal  domains” 
are  to-day  a  republic  with  40, 000,000  inhabitants  and  an  enormous 
expanse  of  land,  and  it  may  therefore  he  considered  that  January 
22,  loJ2,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  dates  in  the  history  of  Brazil. 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  ARGENTINA 

Hy  (iKUALD  IIeubkht  Sandy 


The  N  ational  Libran’  of  Arjrentina,  located  at  Buenos  Aires,  was 
established  at  the  nation’s  birth  as  its  first  i)ublic  library.  During 
Spanish  rule  the  only  libraries  were  those  of  the  convents  and  those 
connected  with  institutions  of  learning  and  accessible  solely  to  students 
and  professors.  In  the  centuiy  and  a  quarter  of  its  independence 
the  Argentine  Kepul)lic  has  come  to  he  perhaps  the  most  progressive 
State  of  S])anish  South  America  in  various  types  of  libraries,  and  its 
national  library  is  among  the  best,  both  in  service  and  in  size. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  public  lihraiy  in  Buenos  Aires  existed  for 
many  years  before  its  realization.  Manuel  Azamor  y  Ramirez,  Bishop 
of  Buenos  Aires,  at  his  death  in  1796  left  his  hooks  to  he  used  in 
starting  a  public  library,  hut  the  plan,  delayed  hy  the  occupation  of  the 
city  by  the  English  under  Beresford  in  1806,  was  not  carried  out  until 
the  Ill’s!  revolutionary  Junta  came  into  power  in  1810.^  This  Govern¬ 
ment  ordered  that,  besides  these  hooks  which  were  being  held  in  trust, 
the  entire  library  of  Bishop  Orellana  and  the  hooks  of  other  supporters 
of  the  oi)])osing  ])arty  he  idaced  in  ])uhlic  service,  and  informed  the 
rector  of  the  (\)legio  de  San  Garlos  that,  having  decided  to  found  a 
public  lihrar\’,  the  Junta  had  determined  to  incorporate  in  it  the 
library  of  the  college.®  This  ])lan  must  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
rector,  Luis  (’horroarpin,  later  one  of  the  librarians,  for  he  replied  that 
he  would  gladly  send  not  only  the  hooks  of  the  college  hut  several  of 
his  own  as  well,  if  they  could  he  used.'*  Don  Mariano  Moreno,  secre- 
tai"}’  of  the  Junta,  was  named  “protector,”  and  two  librarians  were 
aiipointed.  Dr.  Saturnino  Segurola  and  Fray  Cayetano  Rodriguez.® 
Although  the  library  was  national,  there  were  other  interests  than 
that  of  the  Central  Government  involved.  The  town  council  settled 
500  pesos  a  j’ear  on  each  of  the  librarians,  and  a  i)atriotic  subscrii)tion 
which  within  three  months  reached  the  sum  of  16,670  pesos,  in 
addition  to  many  hooks,  maps,  etc.,®  gave  the  library  a  good  start. 

'  chapter  VlIIo(‘‘.\n  .\m>ur.t  of  the  National  Libraries  of  South  .\nierka,”  a  thesis  submitted  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  recjuirements  for  the  degree  master  of  arts  in  library  seienee  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
Cniversity  of  Illinois. 

t  Buenos  Aires.  Bihlioteea  nacional.  Revista  ...  1S79.  Vol.  1,  ]).  459. 

>  Lucero,  A.  Nuestras  bibliotecas  desde  laiO.  1910.  p.  9. 

*  Buenos  .\ires.  Bihlioteea  nacional,  op.  at.,  vol.  1,  p.  461. 

5  Ibid.,  vol.  1,  I).  460. 

•  Sarmiento,  N.  llistoria  del  libro  y  de  las  t)ibliotccas  argentinas.  1930.  [i.  46. 
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Among  the  gifts  was  a  substantial  one  from  the  English  colony  of 
the  city,  sent  in  token  of  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  which  the 
people  had  accorded  to  the  foreign  settlers,  and  of  the  governmental 
l)rotection  which  they  had  enjoyed.^  However,  those  were  stirring 
times  in  other  fields  as  well,  and  public  enthusiasm  soon  veered  to 
more  urgent  matters,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  library  was  delayed 
until  March  16,  1812. 

In  a  short  tine  the  Junta,  being  too  much  occupied  in  maintaining 
itself  in  power  to  he  concerned  about  the  library,  allowed  it  to  become 
dependent  first  upon  the  municipal  administration  and  later  upon  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  remained  under  this  jurisdiction  until 
1884.  However,  the  national  character  of  the  institution  was  still 
evident,  since  it  had  been  created  and  was  regulated  hy  the  central 
power  and  since  many  of  its  resources  emanated  from  outside  the 
city — as,  for  instance,  subscriptions  received  from  Concepcion  and 
Cordoba.  With  conditions  as  they  e.xisted  at  that  time,  the  library 
did  well  to  make  any  progress  at  all,  and  the  administration  of 
Manuel  Moreno,  brother  of  the  first  “protector”  and  director  during 
this  period,  maj’  he  considered  very  successful. 

During  Moreno’s  term  as  librarian  (1822-1828)  he  completed  the 
first  real  organization  of  the  library,  which,  without  more  change  than 
natural  development  required,  was  retained  until  Quesada  revised  it 
in  1877.*  The  staff,  consisting  of  the  director,  two  assistants,  and  a 
porter  (a  secretary  was  added  during  the  term  of  Sehor  Marmol), 
served  the  public  daily  from  9  a.  m.  until  2  p.  m.  .  .  .  The  budget 
comprised  (iOO  pesos  annually  for  books  and  running  e.xpenses,  500 
pesos  for  the  director’s  salarv,  and  1  peso  per  day  for  the  rest  of  the 
staff.®  Moreno  also  directed  the  first  inventory  which  the  writer  has 
found  obtainable.  The  results  of  this  count  show  that  the  first  decade 
of  the  library’s  existence,  although  one  of  strife  and  turmoil  for  the 
nation  generally,  was  not  an  unprofitable  one  for  the  library — rather, 
in  fact,  the  most  progressive  which  the  institution  should  see  until 
it  again  came  under  the  control  of  the  National  Government.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  published  in  the  liegistro  estadlstico  of  1823,  there 
were  in  the  library  17,229  volumes,  not  including  1,500  duplicates, 
which  were  used  during  the  year  by  3,284  readers — a  very  good  record 
compared  with  that  of  1871,  when  the  collection  of  20,104  volumes 
served  3,000  readers  of  a  population  probably  four  times  that  of  1823.'® 
Although  the  fact  that  Buenos  Aires  lagged  behind  other  parts  of  the 
country  during  that  half  century  in  its  social  culture,  public  education 

■  Uuenos  Aires.  ltil>U<>te<ii  nacional,  op.  cil.,  vol.  1,  p.  475-77.  I.elter.s  anil  list  of  donors. 

•  La  Bihliotei'a  1  ;  June,  1S!»6.  La  Kiblioteea  ile  Uuenos  .Vires,  by  P.  (irou.s,sac. 

•  Ihid.,  p.  29. 

'•  I..a  Hiblioteca  l;:i0June,  IWKj.  La  liililioteca  ile  Uuenos  .Vires,  by  P.  (irous-sac. 
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and  press  would  account  for  some  lack  of  progress  in  the  library,  this 
comparison  bears  out  Lucero’s  statement  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Doctor  Quesada,  who  enriched  the  library  and  ‘rave  it  the  basis  of 
its  modern  organization,  the  chronicle  of  directors  from  Moreno  to 
Groussac  is  only  a  gallery  of  portraits  where  likeness  is  of  less  value 
than  the  technique,  careless  thoiigh  that  may  often  be.” 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  ARGENTINA,  BCENOS  AIRES 

Argentina's  first  public  library  was  established  in  1810  and  formally  opened  in  March, 

1812,  although  the  idea  had  been  conceived  many  years  earlier. 

The  decadence  which  set  in  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  was 
mentioned  in  an  official  decree  issued  the  day  after  the  resignation  in 
1833  of  Presbyter  Ignacio  Grela,  a  pamphleteer,  politician,  and  open- 
forum  orator  who  replaced  Moreno,  November  2o,  1828,  when  the  latter 
was  appointed  Argentina’s  Ambassador  to  the  Gourt  of  St.  James’s.'* 
Between  1833  and  1852  the  library  had  but  two  directors — Dr.  Jose 

"  Lucero,  op.  cil.,  pp.  17-18. 

■>  La  Biblioteca  1:161-G2,  July,  1896,  op.  at. 
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Maria  Terrero,  whose  term  extended  from  November  14,  1833,  to 
January  18,  1837,  and  Dr.  Felipe  Elortandoy  Palacios,  who  succeeded 
him.  .  .  . 

Up  to  this  time  the  directors  of  the  library  had  all  been  members  of 
the  clergy,  but  in  the  general  educational  revival  which  followed  the 
fall  of  Rosas  in  1852,  the  lihrarA'  was  laicized.  The  directorship  of 
Marcos  Sastre,  lasting  but  a  year,  was  too  short  to  be  productive  of 
many  results,  hut  that  of  his  successor,  Carlos  Tejedor,  April  14,  1853, 
to  October  23,  1858,  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  the  almost  leg¬ 
endary  period  of  the  library’s  history. 

From  that  time  on,  although  the  organization  was  still  defective,  at 
least  natural  development  was  given  a  chance.  The  first  report  of 
Doctor  Tejedor,  published  in  1854,  gave  the  total  number  of  volumes 
in  the  librarx"  as  15,397  and  the  number  of  readers  of  the  year  as 
1,605.**  Since  the  library  was  not  blessed  with  a  generous  budget. 
Doctor  Tejedor’s  efforts  to  rehabilitate  it  were  somewhat  cramped, 
and  he  complaineil  that  not  only  were  there  no  funds  for  book  pur¬ 
chases,  but  nobody  ever  donated  anything  to  the  library.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  library  was  in  much  better  shape  when,  appointed  Govern¬ 
ment  assessor,  he  relin(|uished  the  reins  to  the  poet  Jose  Marmol. 

Senor  Marmol’s  long  term  of  office  was  unmarked  by  any  memo¬ 
rable  innovation,  either  good  or  bad,  and  the  only  original  suggestion 
of  the  director  seems  to  have  been  that  the  theological  section  of  the 
library  should  be  moved  to  some  monastery  where  it  would  be  more 
ajipropriately  placed,  leaving  room  in  the  libary  for  more  works  on 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Nothing  came  of  this  suggestion, 
however,  and  the  collection  was  turned  over  intact  to  Dr.  Vicente 
Quesada,  lawyer  and  publicist,  on  September  23,  1876,  after  Marmol’s 
death. 

The  new  director  was  an  indefatigable  worker  as  well  as  a  prolific 
writer,  who  discharged  his  duty  with  zeal,  contributing  to  the  regula¬ 
tion,  classification,  and  bibliographical  description  of  the  library. 
His  inventory  of  1872  took  account  of  20,014  volumes  in  the  librar\’, 
1,928  of  which  had  been  acipiired  during  his  j’^ear  of  work.  Since  the 
inventory  of  1881,  two  years  after  he  was  succeeded  by  Manuel 
Ricardo  Trelles,  a  writer  and  archivist,  showed  a  total  of  13,645  works 
in  31,601  volumes,  plus  909  volumes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,'® 
we  may  conclude  that  Quesada  augmented  the  collection  consider¬ 
ably.  Perhaps  his  greatest  improvement  in  a  material  way  was  the 
construction  and  installation  of  a  new  reading  room,  which  he  fin- 

»  Ibid.,  p.  171. 

>*  I..a  BibIiote<-a  1:186,  July,  18UC,  op.  cil. 

Buenos  .Vires.  Biblioteea  nacional,  op.  cit.,  1882,  vol.  4,  p.  511, 
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ished  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  term,  thus  climaxing  his  indus¬ 
trious  administration. 

It  remained  for  Senor  Trelles  to  inaugurate  this  new  room,  and  to 
classify  provisionally  its  8,699  works,  which  were  divided  into  four 
sections  according  to  the  main  divisions  of  the  library.  The  annual 
attendance  of  readers  had  increased  from  5,017  in  1873  to  6,953  in 
1880,  and  still  further  to  7,715  in  1881,  after  which  there  was  a  slight 
decrease.'®  Trelles  was  especially  interested  in  building  up  the  col¬ 
lection  of  periodicals,  and  made  ever>’  effort  to  complete  the  library’s 
sets  of  those  published  in  America,  particularly  in  Argentina.  He 
had  previously  been  in  charge  of  the  national  archives,  and  had  edited 
a  Reriftta  del  archiro,  which  he  now  continued  in  the  Re>  ista  de  la 
biblioteca,  publishing  thus  various  historical  documents  from  the 
library’s  collection.  During  his  five  years  in  the  library,  1879-1884, 
he  increased  the  library’s  holdings  by  3,386  volumes,  not  including 
periodicals,  manuscripts,  and  maps.*^ 

Mention  should  perhaps  be  made  here  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Government  to  found  a  national  library  while  the  one  under  discussion, 
although  answering  very  nearly  to  that  description,  was  still  the 
property  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  1870  President  Sar- 
miento  gave  a  great  impulse  to  public  librarj'  work  by  forming  the 
Comifiioti  Protectora  de  liibliotecas  Popnlares.  At  the  same  time 
he  created  the  Biblioteca  y  Deposito  de  Libras.  Both  these  projects 
were  ill-fated,  for  of  the  182  public  libraries  established  by  the 
Comision  before  its  abolition  in  1876,  only  15  remained  in  1895,  and 
the  Biblioteca,  which  was  hardly  more  than  a  depository  for  Govern¬ 
ment  publications,  was  finally  incorporated  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional 
de  Maestros  in  1884.'* 

After  the  law  of  September  20,  1880,  had  made  Buenos  Aires  the 
nation’s  capital  and  the  provincial  government  had  removed  to  La 
Plata,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  librar\'  should  be  nationalized. 
The  national  and  provincial  governments  each  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion,  and  arrangements  were  completed  on  September  9,  1884,  whereby 
La  Biblioteca  Publica  de  Buenos  Aires  became.  La  Biblioteca  AMcional.^^ 
Senor  Trelles  having  resigned  because  of  his  attitude  toward  the  Federal 
Government,  Dr.  Jose  Antonio  Wilde,  as  first  director  of  the  library 
in  its  new  character,  had  the  honor  of  organizing  it  and  formulating 
its  first  regulations.  His  death  on  January  14,  1885,  cut  short  his 
administration  before  he  had  time  to  develop  his  plans.-® 

'*  iiuenos  .\ires.  niMiotwa  nacional,  op.  cit.,  1W2,  vol.  4,  p.  4SI. 

La  Biblioteca  1:190,  July,  1H96,  op.  eit. 

For  complete  history  ol  these  projects,  see  Lucero,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21-69. 

••  I.a  Bibliote<-a  1;  191,  July,  1S96,  op.  cit. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  192. 
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Paul  Groussac,  a  historian  and  critic,  appointed  director  January 
14,  1885,  had  an  exceptionally  lonj:  administration,  and  duringr  the 
40  years  of  his  management  he  set  up  such  a  high  standard  and  at 
the  end  left  such  an  enviable  record  that  it  must  have  been  with  some 
trepidation  that  his  successor  accepted  the  position.  So  closely  did 
he  stick  to  his  task,  and  so  little  time  did  he  spend  in  compiling 
statistics,  making  reports,  and  like  activities,  that  the  J/cworm.s-  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  Religion,  and  Public  Instruction,  upon  whose 
department  the  library  has  been  dependent  since  its  nationalization. 


READIXO  ROOM  OF  THF,  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 

The  prt*sont  collodion  of  about  200,000  volumes  has  crown  from  the  nucleus  bequeathed  in  1706  by  Manue 
Azamor  y  Ramirez,  Bishop  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  the  i>ur|>ose  of  start  inc  a  public  library. 


must  be  relied  upon  almost  entirely  for  indications  of  the  institution’s 
development. 

Within  two  years  the  library  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
building  was  inadequate  for  the  proposed  installation  of  a  binding 
department  and  an  e.xchange  office,  its  22,041  works,  in  about  50,000 
volumes,  demanding  so  much  room  that  it  was  perhaps  a  relief  that 
there  was  no  law  compelling  copyright  deposits.**  The  library  was 
extending  its  service  as  well  as  increasing  in  size,  for  in  the  year 
1886-87  it  was  used  by  7,990  readers,  a  lai^er  number  than  ever 
before,  although  even  that  seems  now  a  small  enough  percentage  of 

Ari^entine  Kepublit*.  Ministeriode  justiria,  rulto  ^  instrumon  publica.  Memoria,  1hk7.  pp.cxxxiii- 
cxxxiv. 
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the  city’s  400,000  inhabitants.^’^  Space  must  have  been  at  a  preinium 
long  before  anything  was  done  greatly  to  relieve  the  crowded  condi¬ 
tion,  for  the  report  of  March  24,  1899,  signed  by  the  vice  director, 
Don  Emilio  H.  de  Padilla,  placed  the  library’s  holdings  at  43,139 
works  in  80,562  volumes.”  Such  congestion  as  there  must  have  been 
would  seem  to  call  for  action,  which  was  forthcoming  at  last  when 
the  Argentine  Government  took  over  the  National  Lottery  Building, 
one  of  the  handsomest  public  buildings  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  home  for  the  National  Library. 

.\.t  the  opening  of  the  new  (juarters  on  December  27,  1901,  Senor 
Groussac,  in  the  address  of  the  day,  characterized  the  library  as  first 
in  Latin  America  in  its  classics  and  periodical  collections,  although 
it  could  boast  comparatively  few  bibliographical  treasures  in  the 
way  of  manuscripts  and  incunabula.” 

One  regrettable  incident  of  Senor  Groussac’s  early  administration 
was  the  cessation  of  L>i  lilhlioteca  after  a  short  life.  This  was  a 
monthly  publication,  founded  in  1896  by  Groussac,  in  which  appeared 
hitherto  unpublished  papers  and  articles  in  the  fields  of  history, . 
science,  and  letters.  In  the  list  of  contributors  can  be  found  the 
names  of  such  notable  men  as  President  Bartolome  Mitre;  Ruben 
Dark),  the  great  Nicaraguan  poet  who  reached  the  height  of  his 
fame  while  residing  in  Buenos  Aires;  Juan  Bautista  Alberdi,  writer 
on  social  and  economic  subjects;  and  Domingo  F'.  Sarmiento,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  deeply  interested  in  education  and  libraries. 
During  its  two  years  of  e.xistence  it  maintained  a  high  editorial 
standard,  and  one  can  not  but  feel  that  the  official  censure  of  one 
article  was  a  little  severe  and  that  the  resulting  cessation  of  publication 
was  too  drastic  a  measure  in  reply.” 

The  greatest  work  of  Director  Groussac,  a  task  which  e.xtended 
throughout  his  tong  administration,  was  the  cataloguing  of  the  library. 
The  Brunet  system  of  classification  was  adopted  and  modified  to 
suit  the  library’s  particular  needs.  One  volume  of  the  catalogue  was 
published  on  each  large  subject  as  it  was  finished,  with  occasional 
revisions;  for  instance,  volume  2,  cov'ering  the  subjects  historx'  and 
geography,  with  subdivisions  A-Z,  was  published  in  1900  and  revised 
in  1925.” 

.V  new  era  of  library  work  in  the  Republic  began  in  1908,  under 
the  direction  of  Rdmulo  S.  Naon,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction,  with  the  reestablishment  of  the  Comision  Protectora  de 
/iihllotecafi  and  the  organization  of  the  National  Association  of 

IhH.  pp.  cxxvM-xwiii. 

l.urero.  op.  cil.,  pp.  lH-i9. 

Buenos  .Vires.  Bihliolec-a  nai'ionnl.  limiigiirHcion  <Ie  la  Bihlioteca  nacioniil.  1902.  p.  IR. 

“  La  Hihliolex'a  H  :  244  4R,  May.  1K9S.  La  desaiKiricion  lie  "I.a  Bihlioteea,”  hy  I’.  Oroussae. 

“  Buenos  .Vires.  Bil>liote<-a  nacional.  Catalogo  nietcVlic-o  .  .  vol.  1-,  1R93-. 
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Libraries.  The  National  Library  felt  the  imi)ulse  of  this  inereased 
aetivity,  and  in  that  same  year  the  eolleetion  was  augmented  by  the 
purehase  of  the  library  of  Dr.  Martin  Garela  Merou,  eonsisting  of 
0,320  volumes  on  history,  law,  and  literature.*^  During  the  year, 
30,579  volumes  were  eonsulted  in  the  library  by  29,918  readers.^* 
Three  years  later  the  library  was  made  the  eo])yright  depository,  and 
by  December,  1911,  the  eolleetion  had  reached  a  total  of  128,203 
works  in  200,110  volumes,  ])lus  about  0,000  volumes  of  ma])s  and 
newspapers.-®  .  .  . 

The  library,  however,  was  develo])ing  in  other  directions  and  giving 
service  in  other  ways  than  simply  in  the  furnishing  of  books  and 
reading  facilities  to  its  ])atrons.  The  administration  took  advantage, 
in  a  very  progressive  way,  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  library,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  191o,  when  01,804  readers  visited  the  library, 
38  lectures,  art  entertainments,  etc.,  were  given  by  the  institution.'*® 

The  library  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  steady  and  rai>id  growth, 
with  neither  serious  hindrance  nor  spectacular  favors  to  trouble  the 
stream  of  its  develo])ment.  The  library  section  of  the  annual  re])ort 
of  the  Minister  of  .Tustiee  and  Public  Instnietion  states  regularly 
that  no  incident  of  particular  note  has  occurred  during  the  year,  but 
that  the  burden  on  the  staff  becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  and  that 
the  present  building  is  becoming  inadecpiate.  By  1920  the  annual 
attendance  had  ])assed  the  80,000  mark,  with  nearly  120,000  books 
eonsidted  by  the  readers.**  In  1927,  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  almost  at  the  close  of  Sefior  (Jroussae’s  long  and  sue- 
eessful  administration,  190,487  books  were  used  by  99,7r)6  readers.*® 

After  the  death  of  Director  Groussae,  in  1929,  Dr.  C'arlos  Melo 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  Imt  he  lived  only  a  short  time  after 
taking  charge  of  the  library.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
incumbent.  Dr.  Gustavo  Martinez  Zuviria,  the  famous  novelist. 
He  is  perha])s  better  known  by  his  psemlonym,  Hugo  Wast,  and  his 
work  enjoys  considerable  re])utation  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
S<tuth  America.  His  intellectual  eai)aeity  and  literary  ability  augur 
well  for  progressive  and  increasing  service  with  the  smooth-running 
organization  and  ex])(‘rt  staff  which  he  inherited  from  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  His  appointment  has  ])laced  him  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
library  in  a  country  where  library  ])rogress  is  something  more  than 
idle  talk. 

»■  Argentine  l{eiiiit>lic.  Miiiisterio  <le  jii^licia insIrucOi'.n  |  rihlua.  Mrnioria,  I'.His.  p. 

>'  Ihtd.,  pp,  ‘Jt'ift  (il. 

«»  Ihiii.,  UlI2.  pp.  54  .55. 

u  Ihid.,  4:<  :  2.5'2  .53,  .ViiKUst,  11)15.  Nutionul  l.ilirar.v. 

.Xrnentine  Krputilic.  Minislerio  <le  jiisti<-iit  (■  instruccinn  pi'ililicH,  op.  ril.,  1!)‘20.  Viil.  2,  p.  :i.53. 
.\rRentine  Keputilic.  Minislerio  <le  ju.slicia^insInKcion  (.uliliia.  Kstaiiistica,  afio  ll'JT.  'I'ah.  130  37. 
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Then*  arc  functioning  in  the  Republic,  distributed  in  the  Federal 
capital,  the  Provinces,  and  the  territories,  1,313  popular  libraries, 
with  a  total  of  more  than  2,500,000  volumes,  varying  from  1,000  to 
70,000  volumes  each.^  Since  library  employees  of  the  country  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  training  in  library  economy  and  biblio¬ 
graphy  to  raise  themselves  to  the  rank  of  professional  workers,  plans 
have  been  suggested  for  the  establishment  of  library  schools  and  for 
the  incorporation  of  courses  in  library  science  in  the  curricula  of  the 
provincial  normal  schools,  with  the  National  Library  as  the  center 
of  these  activities.** 

Argentina  hoUls  a  leading  place  in  South  American  library  mattei’s, 
and  her  National  Library  is  a  credit  to  this  reputation,  which  bids 
fair  to  be  upheld  in  the  future. 

»  I.U  I.iteratui'ii  arKeiiUnii  4  :  4S,  Oi't(>l>er,  1931.  I.as  l>ihliote<-a.-i  |M>i)uIares  .  .  . 

«  Ibid.,  4:37: 3N,  Octdlier.  19;)1.  Clan  cle  esluilios  |«ira  tiiia  escuela  <le  liiWiotei’arios,  por  .\lfre<io  Console. 
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IN  BOLIVIA 

1.  LAKE  TITICACA  AND  LA  PAZ  • 

IT  is  a  curious  sensation,  after  traveling  for  several  days  up  from 
Mollendo,  Peru,  to  the  high  altitudes  of  the  Andes,  to  alight  from 
the  train  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  see,  docked  at  the  pier, 
a  vessel  which  has  all  the  appearance  and  nearly  the  size  of  an  ocean 
liner.  It  is  as  if  one  had  been  dreaming  and  had  suddenly  awakened 
in  a  most  \inexpected  j)lace.  ,  .  . 

Lake  Titicaca  is  not  only  the  highest  hut  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bodies  of  navigable  fresh  water  in  the  world.  On  the  maps  of  the  old 
school  geographies  the  lake  is  a  mere  dot,  and  until  one  crosses  it  the 
impression  is  likely  to  remain  that  altitude  alone  is  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature.  Study  of  a  large-scale  map,  however,  reveals 
the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  one-third  the  size  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is 
situated  at  the  central  point  of  a  vast  basin,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  main  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  where  the  water  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  How  into  the  Pacific,  but  does  not,  on  the  surface,  at 
least.  The  overflow  from  Titicaca  is  drained  by  the  River  Desagua- 
dero  into  Lake  Poopo,  which  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  evaporation  eventually  returns  all  the  waters  from 
this  vast  watershed  to  the  heavens  whence  they  came. 

Before  sunrise,  just  as  the  first  silver  rays  begin  to  light  up  the 
snow-cai)ped  range  at  the  east  of  the  lake,  is  the  correct  time  to  rise 
on  board  the  steamer.  Nearly  75  miles  of  perpetual  snow  are  then 
in  sight  in  the  distance,  looking  deceptively  near  and  but  little  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  some  of  these 
peaks  are  more  than  22,000  feet  high,  nearly  2  miles  higher  than  the 
lake.  There  are  no  possible  color  combinations  which  the  rising 
sun  does  not  bring  out  as  its  first  rays  strike  the  glistening,  silvery 
heights — the  browns  and  grays  and  greens  of  mountain  side  and 
valley,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  lake.  The  longer  one  journeys 
about  on  the  top  of  the  world,  over  land  and  inland  sea,  the  more 
readily  one  can  understand  how  easy  it  was  for  the  Incas  to  make  the 
sun  their  God,  and  how,  for  so  many  centuries,  the  sun  was  wor¬ 
shipped  in  these  regions  as  the  source  of  all  life,  and  hope,  and  joy, 
here  and  hereafter;  and  if,  as  tradition  has  it,  the  first  Inca  and  his 
sister  wife  were  born  or  first  appeared  at  sunrise,  on  an  island  in 
Titicaca,  one  comj)rehends  how  they  were  immediately  accepted  as 
the  “('hildren  of  the  Sun.” 

•  From  “  Holivia,”  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3. 
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As  the  port  of  Guaqui,  on  the  shores  of  Bolivia,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  lake,  is  neared,  the  traveler  is  usually  glad  if  a  return  voyage 
in  a  few  days  will  give  the  pleasure  of  another  night  on  the  steamer 
and  another  sunrise  on  Titicaca.  The  passenger  goes  ashore  with 
mingled  reluctance  and  anticipation — reluctance  at  parting  from  the 
beautiful  scenery,  excellent  accommodations  of  the  ship,  and  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  interesting  journey  to  La  Paz. 

The  Bolivian  highlands  to  the  south  and  east  of  Lake  Titicaca 
have  many  remains  and  ruins  of  a  civilization  which  was,  without 
doubt,  pre-Incan  and  which  are  entirely  prehistoric.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  on  the  i)lains  of  Tiahuanaco,  13  miles  from 
Guaqui.  Many  are  in  sight  from  the  railway,  and  there  are  enough 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  station  to  require  several  hours 


TIIK  I’OKT  OF  (U  Ayn,  LAKE  TITICACA 
At  the  Holivian  iK)rl  of  (fiia>)iii,  trains  for  La  I’ar,  c-onneot  with  modern  lake  steamers. 


for  even  a  cursory  examination — ruins  of  immense  walls  with  door¬ 
ways  and  archways  still  intact;  life-size  human  ligures  and  animals 
carved  from  solid  rock;  doorways  and  archways  covered  with  carved 
images,  figures,  and  designs,  the  significance  of  which  no  one  has 
been  able  to  discover.  One  such  archway,  which  is  near  the  railway 
station,  is  used  by  the  village  boys  as  a  target  for  rifle  practice.  The 
size  and  extent  of  these  ruins  and  the  immense  size  of  many  of  the 
stones  make  all  conjecture  as  to  their  origin  futile,  as  there  are  no 
known  (juarries  of  similar  rock  within  many  miles,  and  it  is  beyond 
the  possibilities  that  such  immense  stones  were  ever  moved  long 
distances  and  placed  in  position  by  mere  man  power. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  building  of  the  Guafpii-La  Paz  Kailway  hun¬ 
dreds  of  carloads  of  these  ruins,  jiriceless  as  historical  remnants  of  an 
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rOXORESSIOXAL  Hl  l I.I)IN(!,  LA  PAZ 

The  modern  huildinK  in  which  the  ConKress  mwls  faces  an  attractive  siiuare.  In  the  center  is  a  monument 
to  one  of  the  country’s  heroi-s,  Ptslro  DominKO  Murillo,  w  ho  gave  uii  his  life  in  the  cause  of  indeiamdence. 


unknown  civilization,  wore  hrokon  up  and  used  in  the  };radin^  and  in 
eonstruetion  of  culverts,  foundations,  and  buildinfjs;  thus  did  the 
ruthless  hand  of  man  despoil  for  commercial  purposes,  without  regard 
to  sentimental  and  historical  value,  the  mute  monuments  erected  by  a 
race  and  civilization  the  age  of  which  no  man  can  even  guess.  Whence 
came  the  thousands  by  whose  labor  these  great  walls  were  built? 
In  what  tlim  distant  ages  was  the  work  accom|)lished?  What  ])urpose 
did  it  serve  on  this  high  Andean  plateau?  liy  what  flood,  famine, 
or  catastrophe  did  the  race  hecofue  extinct,  unknown,  and  forgotten? 
These  (|uestions  will  probably  for  all  time  remain  unanswered,  hut 
those  who  care  to  theorize  and  speculate  over  secrets  buried  centuries 
agf)  will  here  find  much  food  for  meditation. 

From  (jiiafpii  to  P2I  Alto  the  railway  follows  the  broad  plateau  at 
an  almost  even  grade,  rising  oidy  about  1,000  feet  in  the  55  miles. 
The  first  evidence  that  a  city  is  near  is  the  well-kej)t  golf  course  near 
the  railway  at  El  Alto.  Hen*  the  st(*am  loconiotiv'e  is  e.xchanged  for 
a  powerful  electric  motor,  and  it  is  only  after  the  pn*cipitous  descent 
is  begun  that  La  l^iz  comes  into  vi<*w,  nearly  1,200  feet  straight 
below.  El  Alto  has  <*very  appearance  of  being  the  “jumping-off 
|)lace,“  ami  if  looks  as  if  nothing  short  of  an  airplane  could  ])ossihly 
negotiate  the  descent  in  safety,  hut  by  a  s(*ries  of  circles  and  loops, 
traversing  a  distanci*  of  only  5  miles,  the  train  is  brought  to  the 
station  at  the  edge  of  the  city. 

Ea  I'az  has  gayer  I’olors,  sleepi*!’  hills,  better  stores,  more  excellent 
motor  <’ars,  and  a  gn*ater  rang<*  of  altitude  than  any  olh(*r  Amh'iin 
city.  Jt  is  the  center  of  five  railways- one  to  the  south  to  Antofa- 
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This  avenue  in  the  residential  distriet  is  one  of  the  eoniparatively  few  level  thoroughfares  in  the  eapital. 
Most  of  the  streets  follow  the  eontonr  of  the  hills  and  as  a  result  are  steel)  nnd  winding. 


»;asta:  one  to  the  west  to  Ariea;  one  to  the  north  to  Lake  Titieaoa  and 
Molleiulo;  one  to  the  southeast  to  ILienos  Aires;  and  one  to  the  east, 
tap])in};  the  iniinense  fruit  and  ajirieultural  belt  of  the  lower  inontana 
ealled  Yunnas. 

The  Plaza  de  Arinas,  the  only  nearly  level  spot  in  the  eity,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  hy  the  (lovernment  Palace,  the  (Congressional  huilding. 
Hotel  Paris,  and  the  (Cathedral,  which  has  been  under  construction 
for  nearly  200  years.  It  is  built  from  solid  stone,  after  an  old  colonial 
design,  and  will  he  a  very  imposing  structure  when  entirely  com- 
pl(*ted. 

The  elevation  of  the  main  ])ortion  of  the  city  is  12,000  feet.  Within 
the  limits  of  electric-car  travel  it  is  possible  to  go  u])  nearly  1,400  feet 
above  the  city  to  the  golf  course  and  down  nearly  1,000  feet  through 
the  residential  section  below  the  city.  The  dilference  in  climatic 
conditions  within  this  range  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  elevation  is  {piite 
remarkable.  1'])  at  the  golf  course  it  may  he  cold  and  bleak,  and 
even  snowing,  while  in  the  lower  sections,  in  the  vicinity  of  beautiful 
homes,  parks,  ganlens,  and  resorts  in  the  sheltered  canyon,  the  sun 
shines  and  (lowers  bloom  almost  continually;  and  not  so  very  far 
below,  oranges  and  other  tropical  fruits  llourish  ])erpetually. 

The  ])ul)lic  market  in  lai  Paz  is  the  greatest  attraction  for  strangers 
and  tourists,  and  in  many  respects  is  uni(|ue.  The  stalls  are  practi¬ 
cally  idl  occupied  by  Indian  women  and  chihlren  in  |)ictures(iue 
native  costimu's,  and  tlu'rc'  is  scarcely  an  article  of  fo«Hl  «»r  aj)parel 
that  otic  will  not  lind  «lisplay«'d  for  sale  at  ridicuKmsly  low  prices. 
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The  wares  most  interestinfi  to  visitors  are  the  hand-woven  woolen 
floods  and  blankets,  ponchos,  nig:s,  spreads,  shawls,  and  wearing 
apparel  of  all  kinds,  mostly  in  gay  colors  and  at  a  range  of  prices  from 
10  cents  to  $20.  Alpaca  and  vicuna  rugs  are  so  beautiful  and  so  cheap 
as  to  be  almost  irresistible,  and  many  people  who  visit  La  Paz  spend 
more  money  on  fur  goods  than  on  railway  transportation. 

Commercially,  La  Paz  presents  to  the  stranger  a  very  prosperous 
and  busy  aspect.  It  is  not  only  the  governmental  but  the  commer¬ 
cial  center  of  Bolivia;  the  wholesale  distributing  center  for  a  vast  ter¬ 
ritory  rich  in  minerals,  agriculture,  fruits,  coca,  rubber,  and  live¬ 
stock.  Seemingly  small  wholesale  agencies  transact  a  surprisingly 
large  volume  of  business,  and  retail  stores,  well  stocked  with  mer¬ 
chandise  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  a  metropolitan 
appearance  which  one  scarcely  expects  to  find  in  this  land-bound 
mountain  city. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  La  Paz  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
mountain  scenes  imaginable;  nearly  75  miles  of  peaks  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  are  in  view  from  almost  any  point  in  the  city.  The 
steep  walls  of  the  canyon,  within  which  the  city  is  built,  are  most 
picturesque  in  coloring  and  formation.  The  erosion  of  centuries  has 
gashed  and  gouged  the  mountain  sides  into  grotesque  shapes,  and  the 
city,  as  viewed  from  above,  forms  a  never-to-be-forgotten  picture. 
To  one  who  views  it  for  the  first  time  it  looks  unreal,  as  if  it  were  the 
creation  of  some  imaginative  artist.  Many  have  tried  to  describe  it, 
but  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  fully  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
surprising  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  sight  as  for  the  first  time  he 
gazes  down  into  this  awe-inspiring  canyon  filled  with  glistening, 
red-tiled  roofs. 


11.  IN  THE  INCA  EMPIRE* 

By  Nelly  Merino  Carvallo 

Over  the  calm  of  Lake  Titicaca  the  moon  shed  her  waning  light. 
As  dawn  broke,  the  immense  Andine  cordillera  was  still  hidden  in 
a  sleepy  mist,  above  which  towered  only  the  snowy  peaks  of  Illampu 
and  Illimani.  No  signs  of  life  were  anywhere  apparent.  Everything 
seemed  enveloped  in  a  gray  veil,  oppressive  and  sad,  like  the  thoughts 
which  invade  the  mind  on  nights  heavy  with  wakefulness. 

(icntly,  with  brush  strokes  of  opal  and  vermilion,  dawn  opened 
a  path  between  dark  clouds  to  pour  over  the  world  its  luminous 
wealth.  Little  by  little  the  unending  chain  of  mountains  emeqied. 
lluayna,  Potosi,  Sorata,  Muruata,  Chacaltaya,  slowly  coming  to 
life,  raised  the  violet  profiles  of  their  lofty  summits.  Fleecy  clouds 
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offered  a  prodigal  display  of  colors  against  the  grayness  which  was 
melting  away  to  disclose  the  blue  sky.  Suddently  the  molten  metal 
of  the  sun  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  sacred  lake. 

All  the  marvelous  spectrum  of  a  dawn  which  ostentatiously  parades 
its  pomp  and  magnificence  had  passed  before  our  eyes.  In  the  light- 
flooded  space  could  be  seen  desolate  peaks,  some  green,  others  yellow 
and  sere.  A  strong  wind  blew  coldly  from  the  heights.  Flocks  of 
crying  gulls  rose  to  meet  us,  filling  the  air  with  the  gleam  of  their 
white  plumage  and  the  rustling  of  their  wings. 

How  delicious  it  was  to  sail  hour  after  hour  on  Titicaca,  an  ocean 
imprisoned  between  snow  and  rocks  without  the  fury  of  the  sea, 
and  to  have  as  inseparable  traveling  companions  the  glistening  Andes! 


MONOLITHIC  DOOK- 
WAY  AT  TIAllUA- 
.NACO 

Not  far  from  th'  southern 
shore  of  Lake  ■  iiiettea  are 
the  pre-Inean  ruins  at  Tia- 
huanaeo.  I’erhaps  the  most 
interestini!  is  the  great 
seulptiire<l  (l<K)ru  ay. 


The  celebrated  lakes  of  Switzerland — blue  Geneva  guarded  by 
Mont  Blanc,  green  Lucerne  below  tbe  Kigi  and  Pilatus,  and  all  the 
others — how  tiny  they  seemed  in  memory  before  the  wide-stretching 
waters  of  Titicaca  and  its  surrounding  peaks  covered  with  perpetual 
snow ! 

As  we  approached  the  Island  of  the  Moon  the  mountains  showed 
more  vegetation.  Their  folds  seemed  to  be  arranged  with  conscious 
artistiy’,  and  one  could  see  groups  of  trees  around  the  native  flwellings. 
Small  flocks  of  goats  were  playing  on  the  hillsides,  while  the  goatherd, 
seated  on  a  pile  of  nicks,  played  strains  of  sad  music  on  his  flute. 

Noon.  After  sailing  six  hours  we  arrived  at  the  island,  famous  for 
its  polygonal  stone  monuments  and  for  its  traditions  and  legends. 
My  imagination,  nourished  on  Prescott’s  The  Conquest  of  Peru  and 
other  books  which  present  vividly  to  the  imagination  that  long-past 
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epoch,  had  dreamed  for  years  of  seein<r  the  Inahuyu,  or  temple  of  the 
S^ustas,  the  virfrins  dedicated  to  the  cidt  of  the  Moon,  as  the  vestals  of 
Koine  were  dedicated  to  the  {ruardianship  of  the  sacred  flame. 

With  an  emotion  almost  reli<rious,  1  visited  the  weatherbeaten 
ruins  of  their  palace.  The  walls  and  doorways  of  the  Inakuyu  are 
well  preserved.  Tradition  says  that  there  were  altars  covered  with 
|)lates  of  j;old,  silver,  ami  copjier,  ornamented  with  figures,  carvinj;s, 
and  hieratic  inscrijitions.  Bits  of  wall  painted  in  various  coloi-s  still 
exist  for  our  admiration.  But  nothinfr  is  more  noteworthy  than  the 
“pre-Inca”  wall,  famous  for  the  delicacy  of  its  carving  and  the 
laying  of  its  stones,  so  closely  fitted  together  that  not  even  a  pin  can 
get  between  them.  On  the  great  terrace,  high  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  the  rites  of  the  cult  were  celebrated.  Here  it  was  that  the 
iinxtas  danced  the  sacred  dances  before  the  Inca,  the  king  and  lord 
of  the  country  of  the  Taliuantinsuyos,  the  high  jiriest  of  the  Sun. 

Only  women  inhabited  the  Island  of  the  Moon,  the  seraglio  of  the 
monarch,  virgins  who  lived  isolated,  far  from  the  glances  of  men. 
Under  the  spell  of  the  legend,  one  must  foi’get  a  while  the  present 
moment  and  shut  one’s  ex'es  to  all  that  to  us  means  civilization  and 
culture.  Then  one  sees,  through  the  veil  of  fantasy,  this  great  patio 
with  its  niches  ami  altars  laden  with  precious  objects.  Gleaming 
idols  of  gold  show  their  disdainful  faces.  Tapestiy  hangs  from  the 
marvelous  walls  of  polished  stone.  And  the  nustax,  flowers  of  youth 
and  beauty,  dance  to  the  sound  of  Inca  instruments,  amid  clouds  of 
incense  burned  in  pots  of  silver  and  clay. 

In  the  background  lies  the  lake,  deej)  and  (|uiet.  The  sky,  of  that 
intense  blue  peculiar  to  Bolivia,  is  cloudless,  caressed  by  tlie  dying  rays 
of  the  sun  or  by  the  first  silvery  light  of  the  moon. 

And  from  his  invisible  window  the  Inca  chooses  the  (pieen  for  his 
hours  of  dreams  and  of  love.  Suddeidy  he  appears,  elegant  in  his 
chinchilla  wrap  and  necklaces  of  pure  gold.  Blinded  by  tlie  beauty 
of  the  favored  nuf<ta,  he  sings  the  hymn  of  love,  the  divine  lever  of  the 
world,  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  rise  above  himself.  K rom  the  damp 
earth  rises  the  jierfume  of  flowers  which  mingles  with  the  odor  of  the 
burning  incense.  The  earnations,  stirred  by  the  breeze,  let  fall  their 
jietals,  red  as  blood,  or  yellow  as  the  gold  of  the  Andean  heights. 

111.  SrUKE  ' 

By  rli'AX  A.ndkes  Ci  ello  I'hevke 

It  might  be  said  that  time  has  stood  still  in  Sucre,  the  white  city  of 
the  four  names. 

Four  e])ochs  of  the  jiast  are  incarnate  on  Bolivian  soil — ])rehistoric 
times,  at  Tiahuanaco;  Inca  rule,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Sun  and  .Moon; 
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colonial  days,  at  Potosi;  and  at  Sucre,  the  filor>’  of  those  May  days 
in  1809  when  that  early  attempt  was  made  to  secure  independence. 
No  other  countiy  on  our  continent,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  can 
boast  more  perfect  symbols  of  the  ])ast  than  these. 

After  some  hours’  travel  by  highway  from  Potosi,  over  lofty 
mountains,  alonj?  hifrh  preci])ices,  through  deep  ravines,  and  beside 
clear  rocky  streams,  Sucre  suddenly  appeal’s  at  the  bottom  of  a  slope, 
its  white  houses  and  towei-s  rising  amid  groves.  It  lies  in  a  fertile 
and  smiling  valley,  removed  from  the  barren  high  plateau  traversed 
by  the  l^in  American  Railway,  and  is  little  visited  by  tourists. 
This  is  the  old  city  of  the  Sjianish  Audiencia  and  of  the  famous 


Photuemph  by  I.  F.  Srhe^Ier 

THE  CATIIEORVL.  SITUE 

Ther.Uhedral  isimeuf  the  notable  structures  in  the  "(’ity  of  the  Four  Names."  about  which  an  atmosphere 
of  colonial  days  .still  lingers.  Its  e\terior  is  reminiscent  of  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Seville. 

University  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  great  center  of  learning  foumled 
in  1()24  and  long  called  “the  Hrain  of  American  Independence’’ 
because  of  the  jiatriots  there  bred. 

There  is  still  a  colonial  llavor  about  this  city,  tii-st  known  as  La 
Plata,  because  of  the  silver  thereabouts;  then  as  Uharcas  from  the 
Indians  of  the  region;  later  as  UluKiuisaea;  and  now  called  by  the 
name  of  the  great  soldier  who  organized  the  new  nation  of  Bolivia, 
(’oats  of  anus  adorn  Sucre’s  ancestral  mansions,  whose  hanupie 
fa<,*ades  are  wrought  like  liligree.  A  delicate  atmosphere  »>f  bygone 
days  pervades  the  streets,  as  if  an  imiialpahle  mist  rose  from  the 
Audiencia,  the  Univei-sity,  and  the  Uathedral.  Kven  if  the  very 
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stones  and  bricks  were  not  historic,  if  ordores  and  heroes  of  inde¬ 
pendence  had  not  walked  its  sun-hathed  streets,  still  the  chaste 
architecture  of  early  days,  the  high-walled  convents  whose  massive 
doors  show  the  ravages  of  gnawing  time,  the  rusted  garden  gates 
behind  wdiich  are  perpetual  perfume,  color,  and  fruit,  w’ould  still 
transport  the  beholder  back  a  hundred  years. 

The  atmosphere  of  silence  and  meditation,  the  quietude  of  pro¬ 
vincial  life,  notwithstanding  the  diverse  manufactures  of  the  city, 
the  mountain  landscape  of  grays,  blues,  and  reddish  tints,  are  all 
conducive  to  serenity  of  spirit  and  the  noblest  emotions  of  the  heart. 
As  might  be  expected  in  such  an  environment,  the  common  people 
are  affable  and  kindly,  and  the  patrician  families  vie  with  each  other 
in  refinement  and  culture  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their  escutcheons. 

One  day  the  railway  will  bring  more  dynamic  industrialism  and  the 
e.xploitation  of  natural  w^ealth;  the  population  will  increase;  the 
city’s  aspect  will  he  changed;  and  the  smoke  of  chimneys  will  try  to 
dim  the  limpidity  of  the  heavens  and  the  purity  of  the  rosy  clouds 
in  those  magnificent  sunsets  when  the  shades  of  the  elders — Bolivar, 
Sucre,  and  the  rest — seem  to  walk  these  streets  of  legend  and  tradition. 
But  the  white  city  of  the  Audiencia,  the  University,  and  the  Cathedral 
will  continue  to  be  a  center  of  learning,  and  the  orange  trees  will 
still  scent  the  air  from  the  neighboring  groves,  as  the  gracious  women 
on  their  flower-bedecked  balconies  shed  a  fragrance  on  the  life  of  the 
city.  .  ,  . 

IV.  TARIJA  ‘ 

By  Luis  Azurduy 

In  the  gentle  quiet  of  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Sama’s  chilly  heights 
is  set  Tarija,  drowsy  wdth  the  scent  of  mint,  sweet  marjoram,  and 
thyme,  and  lulled  by  the  murmur  of  the  river  that  passes  by  the  walls 
of  country  places  blessed  with  a  V^irgilian  abundance. 

F(»r  all  the  commerce  that  centers  here,  it  is  a  sweet  and  tranquil 
life  that  is  led  in  these  streets,  unilisturhed  by  the  roar  of  traffic  or  by 
hurrying  crowds;  the  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  church  of  San  Fra- 
cisco  do  not  hasten  on  their  appointed  round;  ample  doors,  as  wide 
open  as  a  generous  hand,  offer  cool  glimpses  of  a  tiled  patio  shaded  by 
a  leafy  orange  tree  around  which  the  family  is  gathered  at  the  close  of 
day;  at  the  side  of  long,  dusty  lanes  are  runlets  of  clear  water;  and  over 
the  adobe  walls  hang  now^  and  then  bursting  figs,  opulent  hunches  of 
grapes,  or  red-cheeked  peaches. 

Here  is  a  cart  drawm  by  a  pair  of  meditative  oxen;  there,  a  man 
throwing  pebbles  at  a  troop  of  teasing  children;  then  a  swift  motor 
|)a.sses,  frightening  a  mettlesome  horse  unfriendly  to  the  machine  age 
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and  forcing  to  one  side  the  baker’s  boy  witli  bis  basket  of  warm, 
sweet-smelling  rolls — rolls  wbicb  will  he  eaten  with  the  delicious 
Bolivian  coffee.  .  .  . 

It  is  night.  Orange  trees  border  the  park  and  principal  streets; 
their  fragrant  blossoms,  symbol  of  the  marriage  day,  await  the  kiss 
of  the  moon.  Pairs  of  humble  lovers  walk  enraptured,  and  far  away 
strains  of  music  fade  into  the  magic  of  the  night. 

“Every  saint  has  his  story”;  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  is  borne  down 
from  St.  John’s  Hill  in  a  shower  of  rose  petals;  the  Easter  procession 
passes  under  arches  scented  with  green  herbs  and  gay  flowers;  and  the 
fiesta  of  San  Roque  has  its  canes  interlacing  over  the  polychrome 
throng.  .  .  . 

Over  the  roads  leading  into  the  city  come  laden  donkeys,  driv’en  by 
youths  singing  the  joy  of  living  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  on 
which  the  rain  has  fallen  like  a  blessing  from  heaven.  On  their  wide- 
brimmed  hats  they  wear  sprigs  of  bright  flowers  or  sweet  basil,  plucked 
as  they  set  out  from  their  distant  farms.  They  bring  coffee,  coca 
leaves,  hides  for  tanning,  or  grain  to  be  made  into  flour.  Often  there 
are  cattle,  too,  perhaps  to  be  sent  to  other  markets,  for  Tarija  is  the 
capital  of  the  Province  and  center  of  all  this  fertile  region. 


A  SECTION  OF  TARIJA 


The  rity  of  Tarija,  in  the  suuthern  |iart  of  llolivia,  is  situated  in  a  rich  attriouKuriU  valley 


A  COLONIAL  CHURCH  IN  PARAGUAY 

Ry  Pablo  Ai.bokxo 


YAOrARON  is  situated  on  the  Parag;uay  River,  about  20  miles 
from  Asuneion.  The  present  town  was  founded  in  1530  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  eonquest  by  Diego  Martinez  de  Irala  and  Father 
Franeiseo  Miranda,  who  also  started  settlements  at  Ita  and  Atyra 
and  established  chapels  in  each  of  these  reductions,  as  Indian  settle¬ 
ments  of  Jesuit  or  Franciscan  origin  or  under  the  control  of  mission¬ 
aries  were  known  in  colonial  South  America. 

It  was  in  Yaguaron  that  the  first  great  church  in  the  countries  of 
the  River  Plate  was  built,  between  1070  and  1720,  and  dedicated  to 
San  Roque.  And  sinee  the  fathers  under  whose  direction  it  was  erected 
had  no  stone  suitable  for  a  fagade,  they  contented  themselves  with 
erecting  a  great  dwelling,  about  350  feet  long  by  80  feet  broad,  with 
porticos  20  feet  wide.  The  massive  walls,  more  than  3  feet  thick,  were 
made  of  stones  and  brick  set  in  a  strong  red  mortar;  embedded  in 
them  were  heavy  wooden  uprights.  The  roof  rested  on  heavy  carved 
beams,  originally  supported  on  a  colonnade  of  round  hardwood 
pillars,  22  feet  high  and  20  inches  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  stone 
capitals.  These  ])illars  were  later  replaced  by  others  of  fired  brick, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  e.xterior 
of  the  building. 

This  sanctuary,  so  severely  sinqile  on  the  exterior,  is  all  glorious 
within.  On  entering  it  the  visitor  is  overwhelmed  by  the  rich  orna¬ 
mentation  and  the  superb  ])ainted  and  gilded  wood  carving  of  its 
altars,  which  recall  those  in  the  Spanish  barocpie  churches  of  this  period. 

In  discussing  this  church  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  time 
at  which  it  was  erected  and  the  scarcity  of  resources  for  such  a  struc¬ 
ture,  while  at  the  same  time  we  marvel  at  the  comjietence  of  the 
architects  and  artists  who  built  it.  Still  strong  and  uninqiaired  by 
tbe  ravages  of  time,  it  stands  to  the  glory  of  (lod  and  the  honor  of  its 
builders.  True,  they  had  at  their  command  the  various  beautiful 
and  lasting  woods  of  the  vicinity,  colors  extracted  from  native  ])lants 
for  use  as  ])aints,  and  gold  from  the  mine  at  Atyra.  Red  was  ob- 
taiiH'd  from  the  Jiij-a  orellana,  a  bluish  green  from  the  Ku/xitorlvDi 
hure,  a  dark  green  from  mate,  the  shrub  which  furnishes  leaves  for 
the  so-call(‘d  Paraguayan  t(‘a,  violet  and  black  from  denijxi  americann, 
and  white  from  clay  and  chalk.  These  were  the  jiigments  which  the 
(iiiarani  Indians  had  use<l  befon*  the  compiest  for  their  textiles, 

•  'l'ranylate<l  from  "  Ki-visla  ilr  la  S«K-i«N|ai|  CirritUli-a  flol  I’arairiiay,”  Asiinrioii,  May,  MWI,  liy  roiirte.sy 
of  the  author  ami  the  MH'iety. 
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tattooing,  and  pottery.  With  these  colors  the  artists  painted  the 
saints  and  angels  in  lovely  tones;  then,  coinhining  the  stains  with 
glue,  they  emblazoned  the  roof  and  pillars  of  the  church,  and  to  make 
the  effect  more  brilliant  and  ])reserve  it  undimmed,  they  put  on  a 
varnish  made  from  resin.  To  judge  by  the  freshness  of  the  colors 
to-<lay,  this  varnish  was  of  e.xcellent  quality.  The  retable,  altars, 
pulpits,  and  confessionals  also  retain  their  lovely  polychrome. 

All  gilding  on  these  various  works  of  art  is  of  pure  gold,  hammered 
into  leaf  and  then  applied  over  a  coat  of  plaster  with  fish  glue  and  »/.v>/, 
the  resin  of  which  the  varnish  was  made.  The  gold  remains  intact 
after  the  passage  of  more  than  two  centuries.  On  some  altars  one  may 


C'l.urtmy  of  thr  Uevutu  tir  l:i  .Sorirtliitl  Cirnthion  ilrl  CnrafEimy 

(  111  KCU  OK  SAN  HOlirK,  YAOrAKOX,  CAKAOrAV 

Huilt  tfelweon  1(170  and  IT'JO,  this  was  the  first  larpe  church  erected  in  the  Kiver  Plate  countries. 
Its  severely  plain  eMerior  is  in  striking  contra.st  to  the  richly  ornamented  interior. 


note  a  luster  which  must  have  bt'en  made  by  the  use  of  a  ri'd  earth  found 
among  the  stones  calk'd  by  the  Indians  itd  hy,  or  “tender  earth.” 

At  the  end  of  the  main  aisle  rist's  the  magnificent  retable  blazing 
with  gold,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  colonial  era;  the  gilded 
carving  stands  out  against  a  background  decorati'd  in  greens,  violets, 
ri'ds,  and  grays.  Its  details  harmonize  with  its  architi'ctural  lines, 
the  pn'doniinating  style  lu'iiig  Sjianish  barocpie.  This  is  also  sonu'- 
timi's  calk'd  “colonial  art,”  from  the  period  in  which  it  spread  through 
South  America  from  Paraguay.  There  it  was  first  usi'd  in  religious 
works  of  art  executed  by  the  Franciscans  imnu'diately  after  the  con- 
(|uest  and  later  by  the  .h'suits.  For  this  reason  the  style  bi'came 
known  as  tlie  flesiiit  colonial,  since  it  was  emjiloyt'd  in  all  the  .h'suit 
i;{.s;{4i  Mull,  to- 
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reductions  in  South  America,  on  church  facades  and  in  confessionals, 
altars,  and  pulpits.  The  especial  manifestation  of  the  Spanish  ba¬ 
roque  which  predominated  at  the  time  was  the  florid  Churrijiueresque, 
named  after  the  Spanish  architect  Churriguera,  who  was  its  chief 
exponent. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Churrigueresque  are  its  heavy  ornamenta¬ 
tion:  unfolding  leaves,  ending  in  v'olutes  fancifully  placed  to  break  the 
lines  of  cornices  and  thus  produce  a  strong  effect  of  light  and  shade; 
twisted  columns,  twined  with  garlands  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  leaves 
in  high  relief  and  siqiported  on  heavy  brackets;  composite  capitals  and 
figures  of  saints  in  animated  attitudes,  with  floating  drapery,  like 
Bernini’s  Santa  Terexa  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  These  figures,  placed 
in  curved  niches,  shell-shaped  above,  are  reminiscent  of  the  Italian 
baroipie. 

In  the  retable  of  the  church  at  Yaguaron,  as  well  as  in  its  other 
pieces  of  wood  carvings,  one  may  also  trace  influences  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  Gothic,  and  plateresque  styles. 

This  great  retable  produces  an  artistic  effect  especially  pleasing 
because  of  the  rhythm  of  its  lines  and  the  stepjied  arrangement  of  the 
lower  central  section,  matched  by  the  six  stepped  arches  above,  which 
produces  an  illusion  of  depth  and  thus  enhances  the  figure  of  the 
Murillo-like  Virgin  placed  against  a  sunburst  of  rays  in  relief. 

At  each  side  of  the  altar  piece  are  two  twisted  columns,  guarding 
niches  terminating  in  shell  effects.  Here  stand  the  figures  of  St.  Bona- 
venture  and  St.  Michael  .Vrchangel,  both  admirable  examples  of 
baroque  figure  carving,  such  as  might  be  found  in  Spanish  or  Italian 
churches.  The  capitals  of  the  columns,  which  are  wound  with  garlands 
of  roses  and  marguerites,  sujiport  a  multiple  cornice.  From  the  two 
center  columns  sjirings  a  4-sided  panel  with  curving  sides,  framing  a 
beautiful  figure  in  high  relief  of  God  the  Father,  from  whose  triangular 
nimbus  s])read  rays  of  light.  This  jianel  is  adorned  at  either  side  by 
figures  of  saints  in  flowing  robes  and  angels  surrounded  by  foliage. 
The  columns  rest  on  great  brackets  with  heavy  volutes  of  closely 
spiraled  acanthus  leaves  in  the  Churrigueresipie  style;  the  base  of  the 
niche  between  them  is  jilateresipie  in  feeling.  The  altar,  which  has  a 
curved  front,  is  also  in  the  plateres([ue  style.  The  monstrance  is 
enshrined  in  the  midst  of  ornamental  motives,  clouds,  and  heads  of 
delightful  ehubbv-cheekc'd  cherubs.  Other  details  merge  in  the 
majestic  effect  of  the  whole. 

This  retable,  in  its  marvelous  harmony  of  line,  color,  and  gilding,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  beauty  and  opulence  characteristic  of 
colonial  religious  art,  a  ])roduct  of  artists  trained  in  Kuro])e,  as  is  clear 
from  the  jierfection  of  the  carving,  sculjiture,  painting,  and  the  whole 
effect.  If  may  be  added  that  a  replica  of  this  reredos,  made  in  Yagu¬ 
aron  at  the  same  time  as  the  original,  is  found  in  the  Church  of  San 
Francisco  in  Buenos  Aires. 


f'ourtMy  of  the  KrvintM  ilr  In  SotmnUiI  f 'i^iitffirH  (Irl  Pantcuny 


Of  interest  is  tho  itiMisi  pulpit  at  the  loft,  supiKirlod  hy  an  ornali’ly  rarvisl  anitcl.  Tho  tinilMTisI  reiliiiK 
and  the  siipixirting  iH-ams  and  pillars  of  hanlwcxxl  n-tain  much  iif  their  nriitinal  hrilliancc  nf  riilor. 


SIDK  AI-TAK: 


IVtails  .,f  ih,.  Church  ,.f  San  Ko.,uc-  arc-  in  c-otnplote  hannony  with  the-  side  nllais  as  to  .l.^iRn  and  en 


(‘ourtMy  (if  th^  |{pvi(ii«  dc  In  4Sori««ltt(i  C'i^niifirii  del  I'nmcuay 

TIIK  (MIOIK 

Kliiwt-rs  native  to  raraguu)  fomi  the  chief  motive  in  the  decfirulion  of  the  ceilinit  of  tlie  chiircli.  Tlie 
excellent  workmanship  of  the  woodwork  and  chairs  warranis  siMt'ial  mention. 
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The  ceiling;  over  the  hig;h  altar  and  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
painted  in  plateres(pie  designs  with  native  flowers  as  motives,  recalls 
the  Kenaissance  style  used  in  Italy  and  Spain  in  the  period  when  the 
church  was  built. 

The  C’hurch  of  San  Koijue  offers  other  interesting  details  in  the 
carved  altars  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  church,  the  confessionals, 
and  the  pulpit,  all  in  harmony  with  the  retable,  as  are  the  pillars, 
benches,  windows,  doors,  fonts,  and  the  wooden  chandeliers  where 
lamps  were  placed  in  colonial  times.  The  gilded  altars  of  a  com¬ 
posite  architectural  style  are  beautifully  carved  in  delicate  rococo, 
with  thorny  dentate  leaves  curving  in  capricious  forms  about  the 
three  round  arches  and  surmounting  the  cornice  in  an  ornate  design. 
A  monstrance  reposes  in  the  center  niche  of  each,  while  figures  of 
saints  in  flowing  robes  occupy  the  side  niches.  The  tables  supporting 
the  altars  are  painted  and  gilded  in  colors  similar  to  those  of  the 
great  retable. 

The  confessionals  may  be  said  to  be  completely  Churrigueresque  in 
style,  because  of  their  combinations  of  curves,  latticework,  and  twisted 
columns,  and  the  pediniental  effect,  composed  of  volutes,  complicated 
curves,  and  leaves,  above  a  round  arch  of  broken  outline  and  a  double 
cornice. 

The  gilt  pulpit,  he.xagonal  in  form,  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
beautifully  carved  figure  of  an  angel,  with  floating  robes,  supports 
on  arms  and  head  elaborate  branches  of  foliage,  on  which  rests  the 
pulpit.  The  panels  are  divided  by  the  usual  twisted  pillars  with 
capitals,  first  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  then  of  several  Doric  moldings, 
which  continue  over  the  panels  in  the  form  of  a  cornice.  The  panels 
are  rather  unusual  in  their  combination  of  painting  and  carving.  As 
may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  a  carved  canopy  and  drapery  above 
and  at  the  sides  frames  the  painted  figure  of  a  saint,  while  below  is  a 
cherub’s  head  in  low  relief  surrounded  by  rococo  foliage. 

Another  excpiisite  work  of  art  is  the  threefold  altar  in  the  sacristy. 
In  the  center  niche  is  a  beautiful  and  majestic  image  of  Christ,  on  one 
side,  St.  flohn,  and  on  the  other.  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  a  figure  of 
lovely  and  expressive  countenance.  The  base  on  which  the  altar 
rests  has  a  curved  front,  characteristic  of  the  bureaus  of  the  time. 
Like  the  walls  and  the  arched  ceiling  of  woo<l,  it  is  painted  and  gilded 
in  harmony  with  the  decoration  of  the  nave. 

The  armchairs  ami  other  straight  (‘hail’s  in  the  church  have  backs 
of  U'ather  richly  ornamented  in  wavy  borders,  tike  the  bishops’  thrones 
seen  in  S|)anish  churches  of  the  same  era. 

The  carpentry  and  woodwork  throughout  the  church  are  admir¬ 
able.  The  great  retable  is  held  in  |)lace  by  a  solid  framework,  40  by 
27  f('et,  of  hardwood  beams  dovetaih'd  or  rabbeted  together  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  of  steps,  with  a  passage  at  the  side  nearly  3  feet 
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wide  to  permit  tlie  li<:htin<»  of  the  wooden  elnmdeliers.  Wooden  pe^s 
are  used  instead  of  nails. 

The  roof  of  the  ehureh,  as  may  he  seen  in  the  illustration,  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  erossheams  restin';  on  wooden  i)illars,  carved  and  painted 
and  tojjped  with  carved  eapitals,  extendin';  into  brackets.  The  pil¬ 
lars  dividin';  the  church  into  aisles  are  about  2()  feet  hi*;!!,  and  each  is 
made  of  a  sin<;le  |)iece  of  very  hard  wood. 


A  ('ONKKSSIONAl. 

The  gil(le<l  and  painte<l  con¬ 
fessionals  are  typically 
('hurrigueres'iiie.  with  llo- 
rid  ornamentation  and 
coUiTiins  t»ine<l  with  gar¬ 
lands  in  high  relief. 


Courtly  of  the  Kevintm  <!«  ta  8  M'ie<iH<l  C'ientifira  del  I'armKuay 

The  windows  are  noteworthy  for  their  carved  wooden  spindles,  set 
into  the  window  frame  with  the  shutters,  each  of  which  is  carved  in 
plateresfpie  style  out  of  a  sin‘;le  board. 

The  doors  of  the  church  are  divided  into  10  panels  and  sculptured 
in  low  relief,  the  wood  beiii};  cut  aiway  so  as  to  leave  moldings  around 
the  edge  and  between  the  panels.  These  are  arranged  in  pairs  and 
e\<juisitel\'  carved  in  plateresfpie  style.  Each  half  door  is  made  of  a 
single  plank,  0  inches  thick,  and  hung  on  wooden  hinges.  Even  the 
locks  are  of  wood. 
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Besides  tlie  works  of  art  which  have  been  described  above,  one  finds 
in  the  church  at  Ya^uaron  some  which  were  obviously  executed  after 
the  Jesuits  had  left  Parafiuay.  Their  injienuousness  and  primitive 
character  proclaim  that  they  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Indians 
tau"ht  by  Spanish  masters.  The  altar  at  the  left  of  the  retable,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  certainly  a  product  of  local  artisans.  In  the  real  platerescpie 
one  finds  a  certain  conventionalization  and  the  use  of  the  Greek 
acanthus;  here,  similar  leaves  are  applied  at  intervals  on  the  compound 
curves,  but  in  the  decoration — different  for  each  of  the  three  sections — 
carnations  and  other  native  jilants  are  used  as  a  finish  for  the  design 
and  as  garlands  for  the  twisted  columns.  The  figures  of  saints  in  the 
three  niches  are  crude  as  to  anatomical  proportions,  stiff  as  to  drapery. 
The  cornice  is  simple.  The  curved  lines  of  the  top  terminate  in  a 
scroll  and  little  niche  containing  a  saint. 

Some  small  altars,  armchairs,  and  other  pieces,  carved  in  the  Indian 
style,  were  carried  away  from  the  church  at  the  time  of  a  fire,  and 
still  remain  in  jirivate  houses.  These  works  are  important  in  the 
history  of  Paraguayan  art,  since  they  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
llispano-Guaranf  style  which  has  persisted  in  other  manifestations. 

Other  remarkable  altars,  chiefly  in  the  Jesuit  style,  although  with 
some  admixture  of  the  plateresijue  and  (dmrrigiieresipie,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  churches  of  Capiata,  Piribebuy,  Acahay,  Tobati,  and 
the  Jesuit  missions  of  Jesus  y  Trinidad,  Santa  Rosa,  San  Juan,  San 
Ignacio,  and  Santa  Maria.  In  all  the  reductions  named,  schools  of 
art  were  established,  for  the  Spaniards  found  among  the  Guarani 
Indians  a  predisposition  to  the  cultivation  of  art  and  religion  which 
enabled  them  to  profit  by  instruction.  In  fact,  the  Guaranies  already 
cultivated  the  arts  in  their  textiles  and  potterv’,  in  which  they  ex¬ 
pressed  by  means  of  symbols  their  religion  and  ideology.  They 
|)ossessed  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  and  a  disciplined  and  ordered 
racial  life. 

These  apt  ])U|)ils,  then,  carried  on  the  tradition  of  the  Spanish 
masters  first  under  the  direction  of  the  latter,  and  later,  after  the 
ex|)ulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  by  themselves.  They  built  churches  and 
made  altai*s,  retables,  pulpits,  and  other  church  furniture  and  carved 
images  «)f  the  saints  and  of  the  Virgin.  While  sometimes  their  figure 
sculptures  were  strange  in  proportion  and  awkward  in  attitude  and 
drajiery,  other  examples  have  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  in  fine 
|)roportions,  graceful  drapery,  and  charming  facial  expression.  These 
Indians,  indeed,  delighted  in  all  the  arts  and  allieil  trades,  for  they 
were  not  only  scidptors  but  painters,  masons,  carpenters,  ironwork¬ 
ers,  jewelers,  and  excellent  musicians  and  each  one  became  an  artificer 
of  manifold  skill. 

Thus  the  great  church  of  San  Rocpie  at  Yaguaron  is  not  only  a 
splendid  shrine  but  an  embodiment  of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical 
art  in  Paraguay. 


TRENDS  OF  IMMIGRATION 
IN  THE  AMERICAS 


By  William  A.  Reid 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  Pan  American  Union 

IF  150,000  people  are  born  every  day  and  if  100,000  people  die  every 
day,  when  will  our  world  beeoine  overpopulated? 

This  estimate  of  births  and  deaths,  from  the  calculations  of  E.  M. 
East,  a  well-known  Harvard  scholar,  is  of  timely  interest.  Moreover, 
a  few  years  ago  the  rising  tidesof  humankind  evidently  spurred  another 
educator.  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  to  produce  that  startling  book,  StandiiKj 
Room  Only?  And  a  publication  of  the  League  of  Nations,  referring  to 
the  deductions  of  its  serious- minded  statisticians,  sa3^s  that  the  world’s 
population  has  steadilv  grown  to  more  than  2,000, 000, OOO  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  authorities  point  out  the  danger  of  racial 
suicide  because  some  nations  are  showing  decreasing  birth  rates. 

An  indication  of  public  interest  in  the  United  States  in  the  great 
subject  of  immigration  or  nonimmigration  is  the  fact  that  the  Seventy- 
second  C'ongress  jiassed  eight  immigration  and  naturalization  bills. 
Among  important  proposed  legislation  awaiting  the  ne.\t  ('ongress  is 
“a  general  immigration  restriction  bill,  which  would  cut  e.xisting 
(juotas  90  per  cent  and  establish  quotas  for  the  Western  Hemisphere.” 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  immigration  act  of  1921  established  the 
admission  of  immigrants  bv  (juota.  This  act  was  superseded  In’  that 
of  1924,  which  in  section  4,  paragraph  (c),  excepts  from  (piota  restric¬ 
tions  “An  immigrant  who  was  born  in  the  Dominion  of  (’anada,  New¬ 
foundland,  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the  Repid)lic  of  C'uba,  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  ('anal  Zone,  or  an  independ¬ 
ent  countrv  of  ('entral  or  South  America,  and  his  wife,  and  his  unmar¬ 
ried  children  under  eighteen  x'ears  of  age,  if  accomjianving  or  follow¬ 
ing  to  join  him.”  A  similar,  although  less  explicitly  worded,  excep¬ 
tion  had  been  made  in  the  act  of  1921. 

While  migration  in  general  in  the  past  few  \'ears  has  been  turned 
from  its  regular  channels  and  in  manv  cases  compidled  to  mark  time, 
there  is  still  a  perceptible  human  tide  moving  from  thickly  populated 
Old  World  countries  toward  the  open  s|)aces  and  hss  congested  cities 
of  the  New  World. 

I'erhaps  it  is  well  that  migration  has  to  pause;  that  colonization 
schemes  are  ileveloping  more  slowly;  that  governments  are  granting 
concessions  with  more  scrutinizing  care.  Now  that  the  movement  is 
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slow,  there  are  numerous  plans  in  evidence  here  and  there  about  the 
Anierieas  to  meet  an  inflow  which  may  he  accelerated  to-morrow. 

Most  of  the  American  Kepuhlics  need  more  ])eople  and  welcome  the 
rijiht  kind  of  newcomer,  except,  of  course,  during  a  depression  which 
causes  widespread  unemployment.  Naturally,  the  several  nations 
must  look  after  their  own  nationals  before  accepting  large  numhers  of 
strangers,  many  of  whom  might  become  additional  burdens. 

South  America,  as  a  whole,  possesses  only  about  10  inhabitants  per 
scpiare  mile.  Central  America  has  for  the  same  area  about  4o,  or 
approximately  4  more  than  the  I’nited  States.  One  Central  American 
nation,  El  Salvador,  has  124  people  per  s(piare  mile,  but  this  density 
of  ])opulation  is  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  England,  which  con¬ 
tains  more  than  (iOO  ])ersons  per  sipiare  mile. 

The  islands  of  (hiba  and  .lava,  on  opj)osite  sides  of  the  earth,  are 
about  the  same  size.  Both  are  “sugar-bowl”  countries.  Cuba  has 
not  (piite  4,000,000  inhabitants;  dava  gives  life  and  sustenance  to 
38,000,000. 

Despite  the  economic  depression  of  to-day  the  newly  arrived  settler 
in  Latin  America  finds  conditions  in  many  cases  far  safer  and  more 
inviting  than  a  decade  ago.  Trails  have  changed  to  roads  and  roads 
have  evolved  into  modern  highways.  Ten  years  ago  when  a  party  of 
half  a  hundred  immigrants  bound  for  southern  Bolivia  reached  the 
end  of  the  railroad  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  travel  on  mule  back 
and  afoot  to  their  final  destination  in  the  wilds.  Once  there,  nothing 
was  ready  to  meet  their  needs.  Even  pure  drinking  water  and  mos- 
(piito-protected  cabins  were  yet  to  be  provided.  But  heroically  they 
set  about  to  clear  the  land,  turn  the  soil,  and  raise  crops.  In  due 
time  some  returns  came,  but  surplus  crops  could  not  be  marketed  e.x- 
cept  by  primitive  means  over  long  trails.  Dissension  and  discourage¬ 
ment  grew,  and  within  a  few  years  those  who  sur^ived  abandoned 
their  claims.  To-day  a  motor  road  pierces  this  region  and  connects 
it  with  the  outside  world,  while  the  airplane  soars  overhead  and 
delivers  mail  and  light  freight. 

A  similar  isolation  compelled  a  number  of  (V.echo-Slovaks,  who 
had  tried  farming  in  (iuatemala,  to  abandon  their  lands.  Germans 
in  Banama  did  likewise  because  of  the  labor  of  coping  with  the  jungle 
and  (he  difficulty  of  getting  their  produce  to  market.  But  to-day  a 
highway  31)0  miles  long,  connecting  Banama  Gity  with  David,  passes 
directly  by  the  former  German  settlement.  Were  the  same  Germans 
to  try  to  colonize  there  now — S  years  later — they  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  succeed.  The  highway  banishes  isolation  and  opens  a  route 
to  outside  markets. 

Fours  years  ago  Dr.  Alcjaindro  E.  Bunge,  (he  well-known  Argentine 
economist,  prepared  an  interesting  study,  entitled  Sirenty  Years  of 
Aryeiitliie  IniDilyratlon.  lie  showed  that  during  that  period  5,740,000 
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iinmijrnuits  piitered  the  country,  and  that  Italians  and  Spaniards 
constituted  71). 0  |)cr  cent  of  the  arrivals.  Other  iinnii<rrants  from 
non-Latin  countries  represented  only  about  l/i  per  cent  of  the  ])ro- 
spective  citizens.  The  same  study  indicated  that  while  Italians  had 
come  in  the  lar<;est  proportion,  about  45  per  cent,  they  had  also  re¬ 
turned  in  the  <rreatest  number  to  their  mother  country.  This  mifrra- 
tion  of  Italians  west  and  east  across  the  Atlantic  ^ave  rise  to  the 
designation  of  (jolotidnua,  or  “swallow”  immigrant,  so  much  used  in 
southern  South  America. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  change,  and 
we  find  a  larger  number  of  non-Latins  among  the  immigrants  to 
.Vrgentina.  Poles,  for  instance,  have  been  arriving  in  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  at  the  rate  of  30, ()()()  a  year,  and  of  this  mind)er  20, ()()() 
were  credited  to  Argentina  in  1030. 

Argentina’s  population  has  gradually  risen  to  about  1 1,000, 000, 
while  her  immigration  has  declined  or  remained  practically  stationary. 
Indeed,  a  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  economic  conditions,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  limit  the  coming  of  immigrants,  and  Argentine 
consulates  in  Euroj)e  became  stricter  in  accepting  prospective  settlers. 
“And,”  says  Doctor  Bunge,  whom  we  have  already  <pioted,  “last 
year  (1931)  Argentina  ‘e.xported’  more  people  than  she  ‘imported’.” 

If  we  look  backward  over  the  decade  1921-1930  and  review  the 
compilations  of  the  lierlsta  de  Ciencias  Kconomicas  of  Buenos  Aires, 
it  is  seen  that  the  banner  year  for  Argentine  immigration  was  1927, 
when  3SS,8()5  immigrants  entered  the  Republic.  Although  276,989 
left  the  country,  there  was  still  a  net  gain  of  111,876.  In  the  period 
1921-1929,  inclusive,  there  were  2,428,713  arrivals,  1,58(),4()2  de¬ 
partures,  and  a  net  gain  of  848,251,  or  a  yearly  average  of  94,250. 
In  1930  immigrants  entering  Argentina  nund>ered  124,006,  and  in 
the  first  si.\  months  of  1931  there  arrived  32,731. 

During  the  year  1931  Brazil  received  a  smaller  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  than  in  any  of  the  five  ])revious  years,  the  arrivals  being  only 
31,410.  In  1926  there  were  121,569;  in  1927, 101,-568;  in  1928,  82,061 ; 
in  1929,  100,424;  and  in  1930,  67,066.  This  makes  an  average  entry 
of  94,538  persons  |)er  year.  In  1931  Portuguese  outnumbered  all 
other  newcomers,  8,152  having  been  admitted.  Next  in  number  were 
the  Japanese,  of  whom  5,632  came  to  Brazilian  shores.  Fifty-four 
other  nationalities  were  represented  in  the  arrivals.  Santos  and  Rio 
<Ie  Janeiro  were  the  main  ])orts  of  debarkation.  During  the  10-year 
|)eriod  15)20-1929,  statistics  show  that  58,284  Japanese  entered  Brazil, 
an  average  of  5,828  per  year.  Many  have  disembarked  at  Para,  their 
destination  being  the  |)lantations  of  the  Japanese  colonization  com- 
jiany  at  Acara,  in  the  State  of  Ihira,  known  as  the  Fukihara  Conces¬ 
sion.  The  birth  of  many  children  swells  the  Jajianese  population. 
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From  Lisbon  comes  the  news  that  durin"  the  early  part  of  1932 
some  700  Portufrnese  returned  to  their  native  land  from  Brazil,  owinj; 
to  the  fact  that  Brazilian  decrees  of  last  year  and  the  year  before  stijiu- 
late  that  two-thirds  of  the  workers  in  industrial  establishments  must 
he  Brazilian  citizens.  The  same  disjiatch  states  that  while  138,874 
I’ortufTuese  emifjrated  to  Brazil  during;  the  past  five  years,  108,660 
returned  in  the  same  jieriod. 

For  many  years  only  a  small  current  of  immi<rration  has  set  toward 
Chile.  A  news  dispatch  from  Valparaiso  in  December,  1915,  stated 
that  from  1905  to  1914,  25,544  immigrants,  or  about  2,500  a  year, 
arrived  in  Chile.  Statistics  for  the  decade  1920-1929  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Chilean  immijrration  exceeded  emifjration  by  about  40,000, 
or  an  avera<re  of  nearly  4,000  a  year.  In  1929  a  special  effort  to  secure 
settlers  was  made  by  Chilean  consuls  in  Germany,  in  accordance  with 
colonization  plans  of  the  Government,  and  about  140  families  were 
recruited  and  sent  to  Chile  as  immigrants.  The  Government  had 
anticipated  their  arrival  by  erecting  a  number  of  hunjralows  on  public 
lands  in  the  rejjion  of  Penaflor,  10  miles  or  more  from  Santiago.  The 
colonists  found  not  only  comfortable  homes  hut  other  conveniences 
of  modern  living.  Each  family  was  allotted  a  small  area  and  granted 
10  years  within  which  to  raise  stock  and  croj)s  and  reimburse  the 
Government  for  the  land  and  for  other  expenses.  This  is  said  to  he 
the  first  systematic  attempt  in  recent  years  to  induce  European 
settlers  to  come  to  Chile. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  several  of  the  jiolitical  divisions  of  that 
Republic  were  altered,  a  Government  decree  was  issued  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  the  return  of  many  Chileans,  120,000  of  whom,  it  was 
estimated,  were  living  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  Argentina. 
Most  of  this  colonization  land  was  in  the  newly  created  Territory  of 
Aysen,  southern  Cffiile.  More  than  a  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Island 
of  C'hiloe  were  also  set  aside  for  settlement. 

(’ommenting  on  the  Chilean  immigration  problem,  an  editorial  of 
March  20,  1928,  in  Im  Xacion  of  Santiago,  said,  among  other  things: 
“It  is  indispensable  to  set  ourselves  an  immigration  goal.  There  is 
no  difficidty  in  figuring  out  the  number  of  immigrants  that  it  would 
he  necessary  to  bring  to  our  shores  for  the  purimse  of  maintaining  a 
growth  jiroportionate  to  that  of  Argentina’s  population.  Starting 
with  our  12  tier  thousand  natural  increase,  we  must  obtain  an  addi¬ 
tional  15  or  16  ])er  thousand  to  reach  the  same  percentage  of  growth 
obtaining  in  the  case  of  Argentina,  ('onsidering  our  present  popu¬ 
lation  of  four  millions,  we  come  to  ()(),()0()  as  our  yearly  immigration 
reiiuirement.  This  should  he  the  aim  of  our  immigration  policy, 
for  such  an  increase  is  a  vital  reipiirement  of  national  life.” 

Immigration  into  (’olomhia  is  regulated  by  the  general  laws  on  the 
subject  enacted  in  1920  and  1922,  respectively.  Cnder  article  1  of 
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the  first-mentioned  law  it  is  stated:  “Except  as  otherwise  herein 
provided,  the  territory  of  Colombia  is  open  to  all  foreifrners.”  The 
exceptions  jrenerally  concern  public  health,  order,  and  morals.  This 
law  provides  that  the  Goveniment  encourafre  the  coinin"  of  settlers 
“  if  their  object  is  to  cultivate  the  land,  establish  new  industries,  or 
improve  existing  industries.”  .  .  .  “Colombia  needs  more  civilized 
and  prof^ressive  people.”  Immijrration  boards  at  tbe  ports  of  entry 
are  autborized  to  arrant  certain  special  customs  concessions. 

Iiumif'rants  enterin"  Colombia  are  divided  into  two  classes: 

(1 )  Individuals  wbo  enter  tbe  country  as  laborers  or  journeymen,  and 

(2)  business  men  wbo  enter  with  tbe  intention  of  establisbin<r  arts  or 
industries.  Those  embraced  in  the  first  class  are  not  obliged  to  fulfill 
any  requirement  as  to  tbeir  pecuniary  cai)acity;  those  in  the  second 
class  must  possess  resources  of  not  less  than  $200.  The  immigrant 
must  present  his  passport  to  the  immigration  board  wbicb  operates 
in  each  port  of  tbe  Republic  and  at  each  frontier  city  where  an  immi¬ 
gration  office  is  maintained. 

An  act  of  December  18,  1931,  establishes  a  quota  for  immigrants 
of  certain  nationalities.  In  1932  only  10  persons  may  enter  from 
each  of  the  following  countries:  Bulgaria,  China,  Greece,  India, 
Ijcbanon,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Palestine,  Rumania,  Russia,  S^^ria, 
Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  174,221  immigrants  who  entered  Cuba  in  1920  composed  tbe 
largest  number  ever  rec(*ived  there  in  any  one  year.  According  to  a 
compilation  appearing  in  the  January’,  1932,  issue  of  the  Ren'sia 
Internacional  del  Trahajo,  Madrid,  a  iniblication  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  108,176  immigrants  arrived  during  the  4-year  period  1926- 
1929,  or  an  average  of  about  27,000  a  year.  Each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  years  shows  a  gradual  decrease — from  32,269  arrivals  in 
1926  to  17,179  in  1929.  Another  rei)ort  indicates  that  these  immi¬ 
grants  came  from  a  great  diversity  of  nationalities.  S])aniards  headed 
the  list,  folh»wed  in  number  by  Poles,  Portuguese,  Russians,  Germans, 
(ireeks,  and  citizens  of  almost  50  other  countries.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  there  lias  been  a  decided  falling  off  within  recent  y’ears  of 
Haitian  and  Jamaican  laborers  wbo  are  tenqxirarily  imported  for 
work  in  the  sugarcane  fields. 

In  1930  onl.v  12,219  immigrants  arrived ;  this  is  the  smallest  number 
recorded  in  tbe  history  of  the  Republic,  but  it  is  thought  that  when 
figures  are  given  out  for  1931  the  total  will  be  still  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Haitians  led  in  1930  immigration  with  5,126  arriv¬ 
als,  followed  by  S|)aniards  to  the  number  of  4,243.  There  were  332 
Polish  immigrants.  “  The  invasion  of  tlie  Poles,”  as  a  (hiban  source 
phrases  it,  took  (ihu-e  in  1924  with  the  entry  of  2,554  jiersons  of  that 
nationality;  since  that  year  the  general  trend  of  Polish  immigration 
has  been  downward. 
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Opportunities  for  the  settler  in  Ecuador  are  in  some  ways  more 
invitinjr  than  formerly.  Speakin"  of  conditions  of  four  years  ago,  a 
well-known  Ecuadorean  official  said:  “It  is  imperative  for  the  farmer 
in  Ecuador  to  be  near  a  railroad  or  good  highway  in  order  to  market 
his  wheat,  corn,  meat,  or  dairy  products.  Without  roads,  colonists 
would  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life;  they  could 
not  obtain  funds  to  carry  on  work,  since  their  products  call  for 
modern  transportation.  This  does  not  e.xist  generally  in  Ecuador. 
P'or  these  reasons  it  would  he  a  mistake  to  colonize  unpopulated 
regions  of  Ecuador  at  present.”  To-day,  however,  several  hundred 
miles  of  new  motor  highways  are  in  operation.  For  instance,  that 
long  stretch  from  Bahahoyo  (a  town  50  miles  by  steamer  from 
Guayaquil)  through  the  lowlands,  up  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  and  thence  northward  via  Quito  to  the  Colombian  border  at 
Rumichaca,  opens  several  virgin  regions  of  Ecuador  and  places 
prospective  farmers  within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  consuming 
markets. 

The  United  States  census  of  1930  shows  that  at  that  time  there 
were  in  the  United  States  1,422,533  Me.xicans;  of  these  758,674  were 
males  and  633,859  females.  Texas  had  nearly  700,000;  California, 
368,000. 

Among  those  who  hav’e  given  serious  study  to  United  States- 
Me.xican  immigration  and  emigration  ])rohlems  is  Prof.  Paul  S. 
Taylor,  of  the  University  of  California.  We  quote  from  the  fourth 
report  of  this  authority  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Time>i  in 
July  of  the  present  year:  “A  survey  of  the  employment  rolls  of  16 
railroads  in  the  maintenance-of-way  department  shows  that  the 
number  of  Me.xicans  increased  from  206  in  1916  to  5,255  in  1926,  and 
then  decreased  to  3,963  in  1928,  when  the  survey  was  made.  In  15 
industrial  jdants  the  number  of  Mexicans  employed  increased  from  I 
in  1913  to  7,050  in  1928.  From  an  investigation  of  2,016  Mexicans 
in  four  large  industrial  jilants  it  appears  that  more  than  69  per  cent 
of  them  have  arrived  in  the  district  since  1923.”  Professor  Taylor 
points  out  that  the  Me.xicans  have  not  taken  jobs  away  from  native- 
born  white  men,  hut  have  re])laced  immigrants  who  formerly  came  in 
great  numbers  from  European  countries.  In  two  large  steel  plants 
he  found  that  the  percentage  of  Me.xicans  increased  from  zero  to  9.4 
per  cent  between  1912  and  1926. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  assisted  in  re])atriating  nearly  200,000 
laborers  from  the  United  States  from  1930  to  the  present,  the  number 
returning  between  January  and  May  of  this  year  having  been  36,000. 
During  the  last-mentioned  period,  alauit  4,000  tourists  visited  Mexico 
and  2,736  immigrants  were  admitted. 

\  Mexican  news  release  of  August  23,  1932,  quotes  the  following 
statement  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior:  “The  Mexican 
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Government  permits  entry  only  to  persons  fulfilling  all  requirements 
of  the  immiirration  aet.”  P'urther  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Mexican  Government  toward  immigration  is  found  on  ])ages  73;)-737 
of  this  issue. 

Xumerous  attempts  to  plant  colonies  in  eastern  Peru  were  made 
before  the  advent  of  modern  roads  and  also  before  regular  airplane 
services  were  in  operation  between  Tarma  and  I(|uitos.  Both  of 
these  agencies  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  new  settler.  Distance 
from  centers  of  population  and  the  slowness  of  trail  transportation  <*f 
products  to  market  had  proved  to  be  harriers  to  success.  But  within 
the  past  five  years,  aided  by  motor  and  air  transport,  the  pioneers  in 
this  ])art  of  Peru  seem  to  he  better  satisfied  and  are  really  attaining 
some  degree  of  success. 

In  1928  a  Polish  company  acquired  2,470,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Ce])a  region,  and  shortly  thereafter  140  immigrants  arrived  from 
Warsaw  at  the  expense  of  the  Peruvian  Government.  But  in  April, 
1932,  the  concession  was  declared  canceled  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  inabilitj’  to  bring  the  recpiired  number  of  settlers.  The 
original  arrivals,  however,  are  reported  to  he  holding  on  and  anticipat¬ 
ing  success  in  their  new  field. 

The  American  (’onsid  General  at  C'allao,  Peru,  reporting  on  immi¬ 
gration  matters  under  date  of  May  15,  1930,  said:  “The  first  impor¬ 
tant  contingent  of  immigrants  to  arrive  in  Peru  in  recent  years  reached 
Callao  a  few  months  ago.  The  party  consisted  of  approximately  350 
Russians  and  100  Austrians.  Their  passages  were  paid  by  the 
Peruvian  Government.  These  immigrants  have  been  sent  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  colonize  Government  lands.” 

If  the  stranger  arriving  in  Peru  wanders  about  the  streets  of  Callao 
and  Lima  he  is  likely  to  he  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  ('hinese 
and  Japanese  who  are  <‘ngaged  in  all  branches  of  commerce.  More 
than  20,000  Japanese  are  alr(*ady  in  this  and  other  districts  of  the 
Republic.  “And,”  says  La  I^reum  of  Lima,  “they  have  ])ractically 
monopolized  all  the  smaller  in<lustries.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
grocerx'  ami  meat  stores,  restaurants,  and  bars  is  run  by  them.  The 
\ipl)f)nese,  like  their  cousins  (»f  tin*  (’<*lestial  Empire,  can  subsist  on 
very  little,  and  generally  do.  They  rnd  only  hire  «»ut  for  low  wages, 
hut  storek(*epers  among  them  undersell  their  competitoi’s.  Peru¬ 
vian  trade-tini(uis  are  making  a  strong  drive  for  restrieted  immigra¬ 
tion.”  .  .  . 

I'rugiiay  received  immigratits  at  tin*  rate  (»f  about  12,000  a  year 
from  1921  t*)  1930,  iin-lusive.  In  1928  tin*  numh(*r  dropped  to  3,570 
and  in  1929  to  2,7f>7,  hut  in  llt30  tln»s<*  entering  the  country  mim- 
here<l  18,1  Hi.  S|)aniards  ln*ad<*d  tin*  list  with  3,38{>,  followed  by 
2,424  Rumanians,  2,125  Po|(*s,  and  1,700  Italians,  according  to  the 
ILarlo  Oficial  <»f  March  Hi,  1931. 
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Since  the  inrush  of  immigrant  labor,  drawn  to  Venezuela  by  reason 
of  the  enormous  petroleum  development  in’the  Maracaibo  region, 
there  has  been  a  decided  drop  in  arrivals.  During  the  5-year  period 
from  1918  to  1922  the  annual  inflow  averaged  1 1 ,883.  After  that  time, 
according  to  available  statistics,  new  immigrants  reached  Venezuela 
at  the  rate  of  about  3,000  a  year,  hut  in  1930  immigrants  numbered 
62,021  and  61,408  persons  emigrated  elsewhere,  leaving  the  e.xcess  of 
arrivals  over  departures  at  the  low  figure  of  1,213.  The  curtailment 
of  oil  production  has  sent  many  laborers  to  rural  districts,  and  some 
have  left  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  added  that  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  appear  to  have  published  little  or  nothing  during  the  past 
few  years  on  immigration  and  emigration.  Moreover,  numerous  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  figures  were  found  everywhere  statistics  were  presented. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  sources  for  data  was  the  monthh*  Record 
oj  Migration  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  this  e.xcellent  journal 
ceased  publication  with  the  December,  1928,  issue.  This  article, 
therefore,  lacks  many  facts  that  might  add  to  its  interest.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  howev'er,  that  the  current  of  prospective  settlers  from  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  to  Central  and  South  America  is  considerably  smaller 
than  during  several  pre-war  years;  that  “selective  immigration’’  is 
being  given  more  attention  than  formerly;  and  that  several  countries, 
including  Panama  and  Colombia,  have  put  sharp  restrictions  into 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  stated,  the  immigration 
authorities  and  concessionaires  are  now  providing  in  advance  of  immi¬ 
grant  arrivals  certain  primary  recpiisites  and  comforts.  Another  fac¬ 
tor  of  vital  imiiortance  to  the  progress  and  contentment  of  the  new¬ 
comer  in  any  rural  district  is  the  gradually  lengthening  highway, 
which  ])rovides  an  outlet  for  his  ])roducts;  the  radio,  which  helps  to 
supply  divei’sion  at  the  trading  posts  where  colonists  are  wont  to 
gather;  and  even  the  airplane,  which  drops  letters  and  papers  at 
many  an  isolated  settlement.  Indeed,  the  standard  of  living  seems 
to  he  rising  in  the  virgin  solitudes  of  the  Americas 
::2-r.uii.  lo - 4 


FERMlN  TANGOIS 
FATHER  OF  PERUVIAN  COTTON 


By  Jose  L.  Colom 

Chief,  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Fan  American  Union 

A  SHORT  time  ajro  there  died  in  Peru  Feniiin  Tanjriiis,  a  man  who 
will  lonjr  be  remembered  amon"  the  cotton  growers  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  from  the  experimental  and  selective  breeding  of  cotton  on 
his  plantation  in  the  Pisco  Valley  that  he  produced  the  wilt-resistant 
variety,  known  since  as  Taniriiis,  which  i)roved  such  a  boon  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  and  thus  to  Peruvian  economic  conditions  in  ‘leneral. 
Few  men  have  been  able,  like  Tanjiiiis,  to  add  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  to  their  adopted  country’s  wealth.  Born  in  Puerto  Rico,  this 
successful  a<rricidturalist  commenced  his  life  in  Peru  as  a  miner. 

Cotton  wilt  has  for  a  Ion"  time  been  well  known  in  the  Ignited 
States.  It  was  introduced  into  Peru  by  means  of  varieties  of  cotton 
sent  from  the  former  country’  for  experimental  plantin".  About  25 
years  a"o  it  became  a  menace  to  the  entire  cotton  industry  of  Peru 
because  of  its  quick-spreadin"  tendencies.  Wilt  is  caused  by  a  fun"us 
known  scientifically  as  Fumrimn  raninfectum,  a  microscojiic  plant 
living:  in  the  "rouml  upon  various  forms  of  org:anic  matter.  Its 
only  known  living:  host  is  the  cotton  plant,  into  the  sap  stream  of 
which  it  penetrates  by  way  of  the  roots.  It  is  able  to  live  in  the  soil 
for  as  long:  as  five  years  without  the  presence  of  any  "rowing;  cotton. 

Fermin  Tangciiis,  an  intelligent  and  iiuhistrious  ])lanter  of  Pisco, 
soon  discovered  that  the  only  effective  means  of  comhatin"  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  by  evolvin"  a  variety  of  cotton  which  would  he  resistant  to 
the  wilt.  By  carefully  selectiii"  the  healthiest  ])lants  fnun  several 
types  which  he  was  arrowing:  (thoug:ht  to  have  been  an  Kg:yptian  type, 
such  as  the  Mitafifi,  and  one  of  the  short-stajded  upland  varieties) 
and  ])lantin"  only  the  seeds  from  these,  after  several  g:enerations  of 
cross  hreediri"  he  was  able  to  claim  a  new  hybrid  variety  which  was 
entirely  resistant  to  wilt,  llavin"  produced  it,  Mr.  Tang:uis  protected 
it  by  means  of  careful  selection  of  seed  and  by  eliminating  all  plants 
which  bore  characteristics  differing  from  those  of  the  one  now  called 
by  him  the  “.Standard”  or  “Special”  type.  He  himself  said  that 
so  different  and  distinct  was  his  special  cotton  that  after  the  second 
year  the  workmen  recognized  it  easily.  After  the  fifth  year  he  began 
.selling  seed  to  the  farmers  of  Pisco  Valley,  whence  the  variety  soon 
spread  to  all  of  the  cotton-growing  valleys  of  southern  coastal  Peru. 
By  1927  it  constituted  GO  per  cent  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  Peru. 
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Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  crop  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  mentioned  Peru  exported  57,116  metric  tons  of 
cotton  valued  at  nearly  $25,280,000. 

While  Fermin  Tangiiis  was  interested  mainly  in  the  wilt-resistant 
quality  of  his  new  plant,  he  was  foresighted  enough  to  preserve,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  plants  having  other  advantages.  As  a  result,  the  Tan- 
gixis  cotton  yields  well  in  practically  any  type  of  Peruvian  soil, 
produces  three  to  four  stubble  crops  (that  is,  from  the  same  roots) 
on  a  commercial  basis  without  incurring  marked  decreases  in  the 
second  and  third  stubble  crops  as  with  the  FJtjipto,  and  yields  40  to 
42  per  cent  of  lint,  as  against  33 
per  cent  for  the  Eglpto.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  its  fibers  are  highly  uniform 
in  length,  lending  themselves  to 
easy  classification  and  being  readily 
distinguishable  from  all  other  varie¬ 
ties.  The  quality  and  whiteness  of 
the  fiber  are  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  Peruvian  cotton,  and  the 
best  Tangiiis  cotton,  hearing  the 
mark  “Superfine,”  is  eagerly  sought 
on  the  British  and  other  European 
markets.  Because  of  the  whiteness 
ami  woolly  consistency  of  the  lint 
it  lends  itself  to  mixture  with  wool 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  the  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  Fernun  Tangiiis 
were  not  preserved  undiminished 
by  the  cotton  growers  of  Peru.  By 
1926  it  became  apjiarent  that  the 
breed  was  deteriorating,  this  being 
apparent  from  the  greater  variation  in  the  length  of  its  fiber,  as 
well  as  differences  in  its  color,  luster,  and  resistance.  The  chief 
cause  for  this  lay  in  the  laxity  or  complete  abandonment  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  seed  selection.  Since  cotton  crossbreeds  rapidly,  so  that  nearly 
10  i)er  cent  of  every  crop  grown  from  i)ure  seeds  is  hybrid,  it  is  seen 
bow  necessary  a  constant  selection  of  plants  of  the  original  breed 
becomes.  This  was  not  followed  in  Peru.  Tangiiis  cotton,  too,  was 
found  to  be  very  susceptible  to  environmental  changes,  these  being 
noticeable  cbiefly  in  the  liber.  Fortunately,  the  problem  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  Tangiiis  cotton  was  taken  up  by  the  Planters’  Association  of 
(^ifiete,  which  some  years  ago  established  an  experiment  station  in 
that  valley.  Its  principal  object  was  to  produce  improved  types  of 
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cotton  and  ])Tire  and  selected  seeds  of  such  types.  This  work  has 
been  jiroceedinj;  with  a  fair  de>rree  of  success. 

Perhaps  more  important  still  was  the  announcement  in  1028  hv 
Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  plant  ])atholo<rist  of  the  experiment  station  main¬ 
tained  by  the  National  Ajiricultural  Association,  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  rather  widespread  ])revalence  of  wilt  in  Tansiilis  cotton 
"rowinji  in  several  valleys  around  Lima.  This  exploded  tlie  former 
belief  that  this  variety  was  immune.  Doctor  Abbott  "ave  as  possible 
e.xplanations  the  defieneration  of  the  variety  due  to  lack  of  seed 
selection  and  the  ‘iradual  ada])tation  of  the  wilt-])roducin<j  funsius 
to  the  Tanfriiis  variety,  lie  sruve  the  following  three  ways  of  com- 
batinjr  wilt:  (1)  Develojiment  of  a  resistant  variety;  (2)  sup])ression  of 
the  development  of  the  fungus  in  the  soil  bj-  the  use  of  a  <rreen  manure; 
(3)  crop  rotation.  After  discussin<r  the  last  two  and  callin':  them  at 
best  expedients.  Doctor  Abbott  olfered  the  rebuilding:  of  a  wilt- 
resistant  variety  as  the  only  real  method  for  i)reventin<:  the  recurrence 
of  wilt. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  shown  how  the  verx"  cjualities  which  made 
of  Tan^iiis  cotton  a  salvation  to  Peruvian  <:rowers  were  almost  lost 
throu<:h  their  nej:lect  and  carelessness.  Put  Peruvians  have  not  for- 
<:otten  the  way  out  of  their  dilliculty  that  was  shown  by  the  pioneer, 
Fernnn  Tan‘:uis,  and  are  attacking  cotton  wilt  and  varietal  degenera¬ 
tion  in  the  same  manner  that  he  so  effectively  employed. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA,  FISCAL  YEAR  1931-32 


By  Matilda  Piiillics 

Chiff,  Sliitixliriil  Dirixiort,  I’tni  American  Vnian 

UNITED  STATES  trade  with  Latin  America  duriii}:  the  jiast  fiscal 
year,  ended  dune  30,  (‘ontinued  to  suffer  from  the  world-wide 
depression  which  bepin  in  tin*  fall  of  1929.  Further  reduction  in 
commodity  prices  and  (h'cline  in  the  output  of  finished  manufactures 
were  the  leading  factors  in  the  trade  decline  durinj:  1931-32. 

The  total  trade  of  the  I’nited  States  with  the  20  Latin  American 
Republics  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1931-32,  amounting  to  $032,72(),000, 
compared  with  a  similar  trade  in  1930  31,  vahual  at  $999,073,000, 
sluiwed  a  decline  of  $30(),947,000,  or  30.7  piT  cent.  Im])orts  as  well 
as  exports  recorded  a  decrease  as  com]>ared  with  the  iirecedinj:  fiscal 
year.  Imports,  amounting  to  $404,802,000,  declin(>d  by  $130,{)39,000, 
(>r  24.4  per  cent,  and  exports,  totaling:  $227,924,000,  decreased  by 
$230,008,000,  or  00.8  per  cent. 
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From  the  northern  jjroup  of  countries  imports  in  1981-32,  amount- 
inj;  to  $101,178,000,  showed  a  decline  compared  with  1930-31  of 
$42,303,000,  or  21.8  per  cent.  Imiiorts  from  South  America,  aggre- 
gating  $253,624,000,  declined  by  $88,636,000,  or  25.8  per  cent. 

E.\])orts  in  1931-32  to  the  Republics  of  North  America,  valued  at 
$118,106,000,  showed  a  falling  off  of  $100,353,000,  or  45.9  per  cent, 
comjiared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  while  e.xports  to  South 
America,  totaling  $109,818,000,  declined  by  $135,655,000,  or  55.2 
per  cent. 

The  following  table,  comjiiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
shows  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  during  the 
past  two  fiscal  years.  In  addition  to  the  trade  with  each  country, 
totals  are  shown  for  the  Republics  of  North  America,  the  South 
American  Republics,  and  all  Latin  America,  respectively. 

Trade  of  the  I' ailed  Sl(de>i  leitli  Latin  Anieriea,  Id  months  ended  June  SO 
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>  I'niteil  States  statistics  credit  commo.lities  in  considerahle  iinantities  iin|>orted  from  and  evnorted  to 
Kolivia  and  I’arattnay  via  |>orts  situated  in  ncittlilioritiK  countries,  not  to  tlie  Keiaildics  of  Itolivia  and 
CaraKiiay,  Imt  to  the  countries  in  whicli  tlie  jiorts  of  de|>arture  or  entry  arc  livatiMl. 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  NOTES 

Books  on  Ecuador. — The  Pan  American  I’nion  has  been  informed  by 
the  Consul  of  Ecuador  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  that  he  has  recently  made 
connections  in  Ecuador  which  will  enable  him  to  supply  books  on  that 
country  to  librarians  and  students  who  may  desire  them. 

Book  catalogues. — Two  books  of  special  interest  to  bibliographers 
have  been  received  during  the  past  month.  One  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
library'  of  the  School  of  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  other  a  semiannual  bulletin  of  the  National  Library  of  Brazil. 
This  last  is  in  the  nature  of  a  national  bibliography  of  recent  books 
and,  in  addition  to  full  entry  of  author,  title,  and  publishers,  includes 
the  price  of  many  of  the  items.  Both  of  these  publications  are  listed 
in  detail  elsewhere  in  these  notes. 

A  special  American  library. — The  Argentine  National  Library  in 
Buenos  Aires  is  reported  to  be  establishing  a  special  American  library, 
which  is  being  catalogued  and  classilied  as  a  section  of  the  main 
library.  So  far  over  20,000  catalogue  cards  have  been  completed. 
In  an  effort  to  make  the  collection  as  c.xtensivc  as  possible,  lists  have 
been  prepared  of  the  books  by  each  American  author  now  in  the 
librarj'.  These  lists  were  submitted  to  the  authors  with  a  recpiest  for 
contributions  of  additional  books  to  the  collection,  with  the  result 
that  great  interest  has  been  created  in  developing  the  section.  A  brief 
history  of  the  Argentine  National  Library  is  found  on  page  681  If.  of 
this  issue. 

Since  the  last  report  in  the  Bullktin  the  library  has  added  8()8 
volumes  and  pamphlets  to  its  shelves.  Among  the  books  received 
during  the  past  month  are  sj)ecially  noted  the  following: 

.Manual  del  cufelero  colombiuno.  K<!<l»*raci6ii  Xacioiial  de  t^afoteros.  HoRotd, 
Litograffa  Colombia,  1932.  :i99  (>.  12". 
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Prontuario  dc  jurisprudencia  criminal  correspondiente  a  los  aiios  de  1909  al  1912; 
senteiicias  del  tribunal  supremo  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Cuba.  Extractadas  y  com- 
piladas  por  Diego  Vicente  Tejera  (hijo).  1‘.  edicidn.  Habana,  Jesus  Mon- 
tero,  editor,  1932.  419  p.  8".  Biblioteca  Jun'dica  de  Autores  Cubano.s  y 

Extranjeros,  vol.  (». 

El  divorcio  (Cuba).  Ley  de  6  de  febrero  de  1930  y  toda  la  jurisprudencia 
(1918-1932).  El  divorcio  y  los  extranjeros;  el  divorcio  en  E.spana;  fornmlario  de 
denianda;  formulario  de  recurso  de  casacidn.  Por  el  Dr.  Raiil  Ldpez  Castilio. 
1*.  edicidn.  Habana,  Jesiis  Montero,  editor,  1932.  223  p.  8".  Biblioteca 

Juridica  de  .\utorcs  Cubanos  y  Extranjeros,  vol.  7. 

linllctin  de  la  commune  de  Port-au-Prince.  Port-au-Prince,  Iinpriinerie  du 
Service  National  de  I’Enseigneinent  Professionnel,  1932.  70  p.  illus.  8“. 

Problemas  urhanos.  Trafico  y  transportes.  Por  Raul  Lerena-.Acevedo. 
Montevitleo,  Iinprenta  Uruguaya,  S.  A.,  1932.  118  p.  8". 

liiograjia  de  don  Juan  Nepomuceno  Fernandez  Lindo,  pre.-ientada  al  concurso 
literario  abierto  por  el  jmder  ejecutivo  por  acuerdo  de  13  de  junio  de  1930.  [Por] 
Rdinulo  E.  Durdn.  Tegucigalpa,  Tipografia  Nacional,  1932.  122  p.  8“. 

Bocetos  danlescoe.  [Pori  Fausto  Merino  Correa.  Mexico,  Ediciones  Botas, 
1929.  205  p.  12°. 

Versos  y  prosas  liricas.  Por  Luis  Enrique  Antolinez.  Teinas  cientificos, 
educativos  e  histdricos.  Por  Daniel  Martinez.  Bucaramanga,  Iinprenta  del 
De|)artainento,  1932.  19(i  p.  8°.  Biblioteca  Santander,  vol.  2. 

Escritos  de  don  Pedro  Fernandez  Madrid.  Publicados  con  noticias  sobre  su 
vida  y  .su  dpoca.  Por  Raimundo  Rivas.  Toino  1.  Bogota,  Editorial  Minerva, 
1932.  599  p.  8°. 

Imogen:  Poemas.  Por  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina.  La  Paz,  Editorial  “Ame¬ 
rica,”  1932.  90  I).  12°. 

('atulogo  de  la  biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Cicncias  Exaclas,  Fisicas  y  Xaturales. 
.Scrie  .\,  publicacidn  No.  0.  I’niversidad  de  Buenos  Aires.  Buenos  Aires, 
Inqirenta  de  la  Fniversidad,  1930-31.  1359  p.  8°. 

Anuario  de  Entre  Rios  (1».  edieidn).  Gran  guia  general.  .  .  .  Paramt, 

.Vrgentina,  J.  O.  Cavalli,  director,  1932.  72,  203  p.  4°. 

Bolelim  bibliograjico  da  Biblioteca  Xacional:  Obras  recebidas  por  contribuK'ao 
legal  no  1“  semestre  de  1931.  (Separata  do  Boletim  do  Ministerio  da  Educa^ao 
e  Saude  Publica.)  Rio  <ie  Janeiro,  Oficinas  Gnificas  da  Inspectoria  de  Demo- 
gratia  Sanitaria  do  D.  N.  S.  P.  32  p.  8°. 

New  inujiazines  received  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  month  are 
as  follows; 

(laceta  juridica  trime.stral.  Dr.  .\menodoro  Rangel  L.  aiul  Dr.  Luis  Loreto, 
directores,  San  Cristdbal,  Venezuela.  (Quarterly.)  .\no  1,  No.  1,  julio- .septiem- 
bre,  1932.  74  pages.  0*4  by  9*4  inches.  Price,  10  bolivares  jn-r  year. 

Rei'i.sta  de  indentijicacidn  y  asuntos  generates,  rirgano  de  la  Secretarfa  de 
GoberiiaciOn,  Habana,  Cuba.  .\no  1,  No.  1,  mayo,  1932.  S3  pages,  ilus. 
7  by  10)4  inches. 

The.  Central  American  Xews.  Publislied  weekly  by  Inter  Latin  News  Service, 
F.  Lehman,  I'dilor,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala.  (Weekly.)  \’ol.  1,  No.  3, 
.August  7,  1932.  S  pages.  11*4  by  18  inches.  ^In  English,  Spanish,  and 
G«‘rman.)  Price,  10  eents  per  copy. 


PAN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS 


AGRICULTURE 

Argentina  improves  its  hog  breeds. — Indicative  of  the  way  in  which 
the  swine  industry  of  Ahgextixa  is  assiduously  cultivating  its  breeds 
was  the  organization  of  an  exposition  train  of  pedigreed  hogs  hy  the 
Asociacion  Argentina  de  Criadores  de  Cerdos,  which,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  national  and  j)rovincial  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  the 
l^acific  Railway,  recently  toured  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Upon 
arrival  at  certain  towns,  where  the  pig  raisei-s  of  the  surrounding 
districts  had  already  congregated,  experts  delivered  lectures  on  the 
various  swine  diseases  and  their  prevention  and  cure,  and  followed 
them  hy  practical  demonstrations  of  the  methods  discussed.  Moving 
pictures  illustrating  various  phases  of  the  swine  industry  were  also 
shown  and  books  and  pamphlets  on  hog  breeding  distributed  among 
the  audience.  This  was  followed  by  a  sale  of  pedigreed  hogs  for 
breeding  i)urposes. 

The  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  the  region  of  Argentina  in  which 
the  breeding  of  hogs  has  made  the  most  progress,  having  within  its 
hordem  almost  one-half  the  hogs  in  the  country.  According  to  the 
national  livestock  census  of  July  1,  1930,  Argentina  had  then  3,768,738 
hogs,  as  compared  with  1,436,638  in  1922,  2,900,585  iii  1914,  1,405,591 
in  1908,  and  652,766  in  1895.  The  breeds  most  commonly  found  are 
the  l)uroc-.Tersey,  the  Berkshire,  and  the  Poland  C'hina,  the  1930 
census  showing  1,073,992,  719,875,  and  500,579  hogs  for  each  of  these 
breeds,  respectively. 

As  may  he  detluced  frtun  the  above  figures,  the  rearing  of  swine  in 
Argentina  has  not  made  as  rai)id  progress  as  the  favorable  natural 
factors  of  the  ct)untry,  such  as  the  abundance  of  grain  for  feed,  would 
seem  to  warrant.  Despite  the  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  upon 
the  industry  during  the  last  decade,  the  number  of  hogs  is  very  small 
when  com))ared  with  the  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle.’  Ihdike  the 
situation  in  the  I’nited  States,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  lai’ge  annual 
Ai-gentine  corn  ciop  is  exported,  and  it  has  been  suggested  hy  the 
])ress  and  the  breeders’  association  that  a  larger  i)ercentage  should  he 
fed  to  the  hogs  on  the  farms  and  tims  converted  into  pork  for  exi)ort. 
This  argument  gains  weight  when  the  ])rice  of  corn  falls  as  it  has  in 
recent  ycai-s. 

.\n  unusually  large  corn  crop  was  produced  in  Argentina  last  year, 
exports  increasing  from  4,670,309  metric  tons,  valued  at  107,025,561 
g(»ld  ])esos,  in  1930  to  9,767,201  metric  tons,  valued  at  169,259,858 

>  The  iiuiiiIht  of  sliet>|>  iitid  cutlle,  iiccordiiiK  lo  the  Inst  census,  was  and  32,21I.SA'i,  res|<eclively. 
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gold  pesos,  in  1931.  Prices  were  low,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
above  figures,  the  larger  returns  were  due  to  the  larger  quantities 
exported  rather  than  to  the  profit  jier  ton.  The  increase  in  exports  was 
due  to  a  stronger  demand  for  corn  in  Europe,  and  it  has  been  argued 
that  “inasmuch  as  a  lai^e  part  of  Argentina’s  corn  crop  goes  directly 
t(t  the  Continent  as  food  for  swine  which  are  slaughtered  for  local 
consumption  and  for  exportation  to  other  countries,  such  as  Great 
liritain,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  he  highly  desirable  to  eliminate 
this  step  and  to  achieve  the  same  operation  within  Argentina  itself.”  * 

H()gs  produced  in  Argentina  are  sold  chiefly  to  the  packing  plants 
and  slaughterhouses  located  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  surrounding 
region.  Of  the  hogs  slaughtered,  the  domestic  market  takes  the 
largest  share;  for  example,  of  the  31,985  tons  of  pork  produced  last 
year,  19,953  tons  were  produced  for  the  domestic  market  and  12,032 
destined  for  export.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  if  there  were  ain* 
increase  in  the  production  of  hogs  Ai^entina  would  have  to  look 
abroad  for  a  market.  The  domestic  market  is  not  lai^e  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  increasing  it  in  the  immediate  future.  The  people 
of  Argentina  prefer  beef  to  jiork,  as  shown  by  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  meat  in  Buenos  Aires  during  1930,  twhich  was  as  follows: 
Beef,  109  kilograms;  mutton,  11  kilograms;  pork,  14  kilograms.  One 
reason  why  pork  is  not  more  widely  consumed  is  financial,  for  in  the 
local  markets  the  price  is  approximately  50  per  cent  higher  per  kilo¬ 
gram  than  that  of  similar  cuts  of  beef  or  mutton. 

As  in  the  case  of  beef  and  mutton,  the  I’nited  Kingdom  is  Argen¬ 
tina’s  principal  e.xport  market  for  pork  and  jiork  products,  with 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  the  next  most  important  con¬ 
sumers.  The  annual  re(iuirements  for  jiork  and  pork  products  in  the 
I’nited  Kingdom  are  greater  than  those  for  chilled  beef  and  mutt(»n. 
Should  the  Argentine  swine  industry  develop  to  a  point  where  the 
export  trade  in  j)ork  is  an  important  item  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  it  is  hoped  that  that  nation  would  he  the  princi|)al  foreign 
market.  Argentina’s  competitors  in  this  trade  would  he  Denmark, 
the  United  States,  and  ('anada. 


FINANCIAL  MEASURES  TAKEN  BY  COLOMBIA  TO  MEET 
THE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

The  last  few  y»*ars  have  se(*n  C’oeomhia  |)ass  through  (Uie  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  its  economic  history.  The  prevailing  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  worhl  at  large  <‘(nild  not  help  hut  he  strongly  rell«*ct(><l  there, 
as  it  has  he<>n  in  the  other  Latin  American  Kiqmhiics.  Although 


>  7V  Suinr.  Iniiiflit  in  Argrnlina.  by  Joliti  Shillrick,  “i'liiuiiiaiil^t  iiii  Ar|{uiitiiii>  Trudu,”  Kiieiio.s 
Airtt,  l>«<«tiiti«r, 
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Colombia  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  its  economic  welfare  depends  to 
a  large  extent  upon  coffee,  the  principal  export  product,  representing 
about  60  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  country’s  exports.  Petro¬ 
leum  and  bananas  are  also  important  exports;  but  since  these  two 
jiroducts  are  controlled  by  foreign  companies,  their  exportation  affects 
the  trade  balance  and  the  international  exchange  position  of  Colombia 
to  a  lesser  degree  than  export  statistics  wouhl  indicate. 

Since  coffee  prices  are  responsive  to  changes  in  world  prosperity 
and  advei-sity,  the  value  of  the  coffee  exported  from  C'olombia  during 
the  last  three  years  has  fallen  sharply.  The  decline  is  due  not  to 
overproduction,  since  Colombia  finds  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  her 
product— which  is  of  the  so-called  “mild”  variety  and  used  chiefly 
for  bleifding — but  primarily  to  the  general  decline  in  coffee  prices  in 
svmpathy  with  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  most  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

A  diminution  in  the  jiroceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Colombian  coffee 
crop  abroad  is  reflected  in  all  phases  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
country.  For  one  thing,  it  means  less  gold  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
manufactured  articles  the  country  must  purchase  abroad,  so  that 
such  imports  must  be  restricted.  Since  a  large  share  of  the  nation’s 
ordinary  revenues  is  derived  from  customs  duties,  therefore  a  decrease 
in  the  price  of  coffee  means  also  a  curtailment  of  (lovernment  revenues 
and  a  subse<iuent  lessening  of  the  Government’s  capacity  to  meet  its 
current  expenditures  and  the  service  on  its  public  debt. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  oidy  nor  the  most  important  effect  of 
the  depression  upon  economic  conditions  in  Colombia.  From  1925  to 
1929  Colombia  borrowed  heavily  abroad,  chiefly  for  the  construction 
of  public  works.  This  expansion  in  public  works  construction  pro¬ 
duced  a  strong  demand  for  labor,  which  in  turn  led  to  an  increase  in 
wages  and  domestic  purchasing  power  and  in  general  to  the  creation 
of  an  abnormal  state  of  prosperity.  The  depression  caused  a  stoppage 
in  the  flow  of  international  credit,  and  the  cessation  of  foreign  loans 
to  Colombia  meant  that  the  ambitious  plan  of  public  works  construc¬ 
tion  wliich  the  country  had  started  must  be  discontinued.  The 
result  was  declining  wages,  unemployment,  and  a  general  contraction 
in  all  economic  activities. 

Of  the  depression  years,  ItKll  was  perliaps  the  most  diflicult  for 
Coloml)ia.  During  that  year  the  clouds  of  tlie  world  storm  gathered 
and  burst  over  Kurope  with  such  fury  as  to  shake  the  economic 
structure  of  the  most  powerful  nations  to  their  foundations.  These 
events  made  tbemsclves  felt  in  Colombia  in  the  form  of  an  abrupt 
cancellation  of  the  credit  which  h»r  many  years  foreign  commercial 
banks  had  granted  to  Colombian  banks.  The  panic  which  this 
(Teated  in  Colombian  financial  and  commercial  circles  in  turn  caused 
the  flight  of  capital  from  the  country  in  such  proportions  as  to  cut 
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in  half  the  <rol(l  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  the  Kepnhlic.  This  loss  of 
gold  not  only  endangered  the  stability  of  the  peso  and  caused  a 
contraction  of  the  currency,  hut  created  a  great  credit  stringency. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the  Colombian  Congress,  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  prerogatives,  invested  President  Olaya 
Herrera  with  extraordinary  powers  to  enact  such  emergency  financial 
and  economic  measures  as  shoidd  be  necessary  to  meet  the  crisis 
through  which  the  country  was  jiassing.*  The  President  exercised 
these  extraordinary  powers  from  September  24,  1931,  to  July  31, 
1932.  During  the  last  sessions  of  Congress  their  duration  was 
extended  for  another  year. 

The  decrees  issued  by  President  Olaya  Herrera  during  this 
critical  period  of  Colombia’s  history  were  intended  to  meet  pressing 
emergencies  in  which  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
would  have  compromised  the  future  of  the  country.  The  Minister 
of  Finance,  Sr.  Esteban  Jaramillo,  presented  a  report  this  year, 
from  which  the  following  information  is  largely  drawn,  in  which  he 
states: 

It  would  be  absurd  aial  puerile  to  maintain  that  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  are  a  panacea  which  will  transform,  as  if  by  magic,  a  situation  of  pro¬ 
found  economic  uneasiness  into  a  state  of  confidence  and  well-being,  or  even  to 
claim  that  the}'  are  not  oikui  to  more  or  less  well-founded  objections  and  criticism. 
The  intervention  of  the  State  in  the  national  economy  of  a  country,  when  this 
step  is  indis|>ensable  as  a  measure  of  protection  for  the  public  weal,  can  not  be 
accom|>lished  in  a  perfect  and  unobjectionable  maimer,  for  the  very  reason  that, 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  pass,  individual  interests  must  1k‘  affected,  systems  hal¬ 
lowed  by  tradition  abandoned,  and  many  a  legal  status  and  existing  situation 
modified,  because  their  continuance  would  make  ilcfensive  action  impossible. 
In  the  struggle  bctwei'n  imblic  and  private  interest  we  mu.st  always  expect 
resistance  and  protest  from  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  measures  like  those 
we  have  had  to  adopt  in  this  time  of  crisis  are  frccpicntly  the  result  of  choice,  not 
between  a  good  thing  and  a  better  one  but  between  lesser  and  a  greater  evil,  a 
fact  which  makes  such  measures  more  vulnerable  to  criticism.  * 

CONTUOL  OF  EXPORTS  AXD  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

As  long  US  the  ileereuso  in  the  gold  reserves  of  the  nation  did  not 
assume  alarming  proportions,  Colombia  maintained  itself  within 
what  may  be  termed  the  elassieal  form  of  the  gold  standard;  that  is, 
there  were  no  restrictions  upon  the  trade  in  or  the  eireidation  of 
gold,  and  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  could  be  freely 
e.xchanged  for  gold  coin  or  drafts  on  foreign  banks  payable  in  gold. 
By  S<*ptember,  1931,  however,  the  gold  holdings  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  which  in  December,  192H,  amounted  to  l)4,(»r)H,()()()  pesos, 
had  been  reduced  to  14,099, 000  pesos,  thus  endangering  the  position 
of  the  bank  and  the  stability  of  the  currency. 

•  Caws  No.  Uilaiid  IIW  .)f  Sept.  21  ami  Nov.  Ifi,  l‘J3I. 

I  Memoria  de  llarienda,  lUXi,  Iinpreiita  Nacional.  I<o|t<ita,  UKI2,  |i.  h. 
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To  prevent  tlie  complete  extinction  of  the  ‘lold  reserve,  President 
Olaya  Herrera  issued  on  September  24,  1931,  Decree  No.  1043,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  free  movement  of  frold  was  temjiorarily  suspended 
and  its  export  prohibited.  The  Bank  of  the  Kepuhlic  was  given  the 
right  to  buy,  sell,  and  export  gold,  and  to  negotiate  in  international 
e.xchange.  Other  hanking  institutions  were  allowed  to  buy  and  sell 
exchange  oidy  with  the  jiermission  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
control  all  foreign  e.xchange  operations  and  the  transfer  of  funds 
abroad.  This  commission  was  empowered  to  restrict  exchange 
transactions  to  those  which  in  its  opinion  were  indispensable  to  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  country.  The  decree  also  provided 
that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Repid)lic  could  he  redeemed  only 
through  the  sale  of  sight  drafts  on  New  York,  upon  authorization  of 
the  commission. 

Several  measures  were  enacted  to  comiilement  this  decree.  One, 
Decree  No.  1723,  of  September  30,  rerjuired  all  hanks  to  deposit  their 
metallic  reserves  in  the  Bank  of  the  Kepuhlic,  and  all  citizens  holding 
deposits  abroad  amounting  to  more  than  1,000  pesos  to  inform  the 
commission  of  the  amounts  of  such  deposits.  Still  more  important, 
however,  was  Decree  No.  1 187,  of  October  21,  whereby  another  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  control  exports.  By  the  terms  of  this 
decree  exporters  were  recpiired  to  sign  an  agreement  stating  that  they 
would  engage  in  no  transactions  which  would  promote  the  flight  of 
capital  from  the  country.  I’pon  approval  of  the  details  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  export  transaction  the  commission  was  to  grant  the  exporter  a 
permit  to  ship  his  merchandise,  precautions  being  taken  so  as  not  to 
cause  him  undue  delays.  The  decree,  however,  did  not  reipiire 
exporters  to  sell  to  the  Bank  of  the  Kepuhlic  the  e.xchange  obtained 
through  the  sale  of  their  merchandise  abroad. 

There  were  several  weaknesses  in  the  methods  established  by  the 
(lovernment  in  these  <lecrees,  partly  because  the  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public  did  not  have  the  e.xclusive  right  to  buy  and  sell  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  since  other  hanks  could  do  so  with  the  permission  of  the 
Control  ('ommission;  partly  because  the  two  commissions  were  not 
directly  subordinate  to  the  hank  and  there  was  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  commissions  themselves  and  between  the  commissions 
and  the  hank;  hut  primarily  because  exporters  were  not  obliged  to 
sell  to  the  hank  the  foreign  e.xchange  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
their  products. 

To  remedy  these  deliciencies,  Dec  'e  No.  2092  was  issued  on 
November  27,  1931,  providing  that  the  jiurchase  and  sale  of  foreign 
exchange  could  he  made  oidy  by  or  through  the  Bank  of  the  Kepuhlic. 
The  two  commissions  set  up  little  more  than  two  months  before  to 
control  foreign  exchange  and  exports  were  done  away  with  and  the 
Office  of  (’ontrol  of  Exports  and  Foreign  Exchange  was  created  as  a 
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direct  dependency  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  Since  the  promul- 
<ration  of  Decree  Xo.  2148  of  December  4,  1931,  this  office  has  been 
functioninfr  with  the  advice  of  a  hoard  of  three  members,  representing 
the  Xational  Government,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Banks. 

The  office  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  granting  e.xport  licenses 
and  the  other  permits  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange.  No 
merchandise  may  be  exported  from  Colombia  unless  the  exporter  has 
first  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Control  a  license,  which  is  granted 
only  when  the  office  is  assured  that  the  proceeds  in  foreign  currency 
derived  from  the  transaction  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic. 

The  control  of  exchange  was  made  even  more  strict  through  the 
regulations  enacted  in  Decree  Xo.  421  of  March  7,  1932.  According 
to  this  decree,  in  the  case  of  debts  originating  from  merchandise 
imported  prior  to  September  24,  1931,  the  Office  of  Control  can 
authorize  permits  to  buy  foreign  e.xchange  only  in  amounts  not  exceed¬ 
ing  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  payment  of  other  obligations 
assumed  before  September  24,  1931,  is  subject  to  the  same  regulation; 
that  is,  the  debtor  may  obtain  foreign  exchange  for  the  payment  of  his 
debt  only  in  periodical  quotas  of  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  obligation.  At  the  time  this  decree  went  into  effect  all  those 
having  foreign  obligations  contracted  before  September  24,  1931, 
were  required  to  submit  to  the  Office  of  Control,  within  30  days,  a 
statement  of  their  obligations  substantiated  by  documents.  The 
debts  so  reported  amounted  to  33,000,000  pesos. 

The  Office  of  Control  has  limited  the  amount  of  exchange  which  may 
he  ptirchased  for  the  expenses  of  Colombians  abroad,  or  of  foreigners 
in  business  in  Colombia  and  their  families,  to  2.50  pesos  a  month  for 
the  head  of  the  family,  1.50  pesos  for  the  wife,  and  100  pesos  for  each 
dependent  child.  Such  drafts  pay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  of  their  face 
value  except  those  for  stutlents  abroad,  who  may  receive  sums  of  not 
more  than  1.50  pesos  a  month  tax  free.  The  regulations  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  e.xchange  for  the  payment  of  the  foreign  debt  and  for 
the  purchase  of  external  bonds  are  discussed  elsewhere. 

Owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  ui)on  foreign-e.xchange  transactions 
many  foreign  investors  have  large  sums  in  (’olomhian  currency  de¬ 
posited  in  the  hanks  of  Bogota.  The  Office  of  Ckmtrol,  wishing  to 
put  this  money  in  circulation  and  help  national  industries,  will  permit 
the  withdraw'al  of  the  interest  or  dividends  derived  from  the  reinvest¬ 
ment  of  such  cai)ital  in  distinctly  Colombian  enterprises.  If  the 
situation  «»f  the  gold  reserves  permit,  the  office  will  also  authorize 
the  withdrawal  of  the  principal  within  two  years,  in  sin-h  a  manner 
as  it  may  then  accord.  Xo  less  important  is  the  provisioti  hy_which 
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the  Office  of  Control  will  authorize  the  withdrawal  of  any  new 
foreign  capital  which  may  he  introduced  into  C<*loinhia  after  August 
12,  provided  that  the  office  is  {riven  proof  that  the  conversion  of  the 
foreign  currency  into  Colombian  pesos  was  effected  throufrh  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic. 

The  graph  below  shows  the  gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public  from  September,  1931,  to  July,  1932,  in  millions  of  pesos.  The 
arrows  point  to  the  state  of  the  gold  reserves  when  the  three  most 
important  exchange  control  decrees  were  issued.  Despite  the  fact 
that  during  this  period  the  Office  of  Control  has  sold  considerable 
amounts  of  exchange  for  the  payment  of  foreign  credits  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic  and  the  commercial  hanks  of  Colombia,  as  well  as  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  national  foreign  debt  and  that  of  the 
Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank,  for  the  importation  of  merchandise,  for 
the  purchase  of  external  bonds,  and  for  various  other  less  important 
items,  the  exchange  control  measures  have  been  instrumental  not 
only  in  stopping  the  dwindling  of  the  gold  reserve  hut  in  increasing  it 
from  14,000,000  pesos  on  September  24,  1931,  to  over  10,000,000  pesos 
in  July,  1932.  Another  factor  which  should  further  increase  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  during  the  present  year  is  the 
increased  production  of  gold  in  Colombia.  During  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  this  production  amounted  to  3,008,295  pesos,  as 
compared  with  4, 121), 051  pesos  during  the  whole  of  1931,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  total  amount  produced  in  1932  will  reach  0,000,000 
pesos.  The  Bank  of  the  Republic  is  buying  this  gold  at  a  premium. 
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RESTRICTION  OF  IMPORTS 

On  September  27,  1931,  three  days  after  tlie  control  of  exchange 
was  established  in  Colombia,  President  Olaya  Herrera  issued  Decree 
Xo.  1706,  by  terms  of  which  the  importation  of  many  so-called  luxury 
articles  was  proliihited  and  import  duties  on  a  long  list  of  products 
were  substantially  increased.  By  thus  restricting  imports  it  was 
expected  that  tlie  How  of  gold  from  the  country'  would  he  further 
checked  and  a  more  favorable  balance  of  trade  effected.  Among  the 
articles  whose  importation  was  prohibited  were  silk  textiles  and 
apparel;  automobiles,  when  the  factory  list  price  was  over  $1,000; 
watches;  precious  and  semiprecious  stones;  jiianos;  ])honogra])hs; 
radios;  cigars;  cigarettes;  perfumer^"  playing  cards;  and  liquors. 
The  rates  on  such  foodstuffs  as  rice,  wlieat,  corn,  potatoes,  sugar, 
condensed  milk,  and  lard,  on  such  wearing  apparel  as  shoes  and  straw 
hats,  and  on  furniture  and  various  textile  manufactures  were  doubled. 
On  many  other  products  it  was  increased  by  one-half  and  on  still 
others  by  one-fourth. 

Through  these  strict  restrictions  the  emergency  was  met  for  the 
time  being,  while  a  detailed  study  of  the  question  could  he  made  by 
the  (lovernment.  The  outgrowth  of  the  study  was  the  decision  to 
increase  the  import  duty  on  luxury  articles  rather  than  to  prohibit 
their  imp<»rtation,  a  procedure  which  was  likely  to  cause  reprisals. 
Thus  Decree  Xo.  2194  was  issued  on  December  31,  1931,  providing 
for  a  new  tariff  schedule.  Any  modifications  of  the  import  duties 
])rovided  in  this  decree  must  he  solicited  by  a  substantial  grou])  of 
persons  representing  an  important  commercial,  industrial,  or  agricul¬ 
tural  activity  and  have  the  hacking  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance, 
Industry,  and  Agriculture.  Before  any  modification  may  he  con¬ 
sidered,  the  opinion  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  C’olomhia,  the 
Federations  of  Industrialists  and  of  Producers,  and  the  (’hamhei-s 
of  f’ommerce  must  he  heard  on  the  matter. 

The  new  import  duties  have  not  oidy  restricted  the  inqiortation  of 
luxur>"  articles,  thus  checking  somewhat  the  outllow  of  gold,  hut 
have  produced  a  rajiid  growth  in  domestic  industrj’^  and  agriculture. 
The  production  of  foodstuffs  for  home  consumption,  especially',  has 
been  materially  increased.  As  in  all  cases  where  import  duties  are 
raised,  custom  revenues  in  ('olomhia  have  declined  and  contraband 
trade  has  increased.  If  the  duties  were  lowered,  the  reverse  would  no 
doubt  he  true,  hut  the  gohl  reserves  would  he  affected.  Therefore, in 
the  oinnion  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  there  is  little  probability  that 
the  tariff  schedule  will  he  substantially'  modified  in  the  immediate 
future. — G.  A.  S. 
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(Tlie  decrees  concerning  the  public  <lebt,  the  creation  of  various 
credit  institutions,  the  relations  between  debtors  and  creditors,  and 
other  pertinent  matters  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.) 


AID  FOR  BRAZILIAN  BANKS 

One  effect  of  the  world  economic  crisis  in  Brazil  has  been  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  credit  due  to  widespread  lack  of  confidence.  To  relieve  this 
condition,  the  Provisional  Government  has  enacted  a  law  creating  a 
new  financial  institution,  called  the  Caixa  de  MobiUzaqdo  liancaria 
(Banking  Mobilization  Bureau),  whose  puqiose  is  to  put  in  circulation 
the  money  lying  idle  in  hank  vaults  and  to  aid  hanks  in  emergencies 
by  loaning  them  money  with  their  frozen  credits  as  collateral.  All 
banks  established  in  the  countiA’,  whether  national  or  foreign,  are 
required  by  the  law  to  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  which  will  finance 
the  bureau,  all  cash  on  hand  in  excess  of  20  ])er  cent  of  the  sum  total 
of  their  deposits.  For  the  use  of  this  money,  which  may  he  recalled 
by  the  hanks  at  any  time,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  will  j)ay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  per  annum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  requires 
all  banks  in  the  country  to  maintain  in  ready  cash  funds  corresponding 
to  15  and  10  per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  total  sight  and  time 
deposits. 

The  bureau  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  national  and  h)reign 
banks  on  frozen  credits  if  such  credits  are  sound  aside  from  delayed 
liipiidation  and  were  contracted  before  the  date  of  issue  of  the  law 
(June  9,  1932).  Banks  may  draw  on  the  bureau  only  when  their 
cash  funds  have  fallen  below  the  legal  limits,  and  these  loans  may  be 
used  only  to  cover  amounts  withdrawn  by  depositors.  The  loans 
may  not  be  made  for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years;  the  minimum 
interest  rate  is  (i  per  cent  and  the  maximum  10  per  cent.  The  banks 
will  make  payments  to  the  bureau  monthly  as  their  deposits  are 
restored  to  the  ])revious  level  or  the  securities  given  as  collateral  for 
the  res])ective  loans  are  liipiidated.  Should  the  demands  on  the 
bureau  exceed  the  resources  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  the  National 
Treasury  will  furnish  the  necessary  coverage  through  a  credit  (»pera- 
tion  or  the  issue  of  jiaper  money.  The  bureau  is  to  be  established  for 
a  period  of  10  years. 

A  contract  by  which  the  Bank  of  Brazil  takes  charge  of  the  financing 
of  the  bureau  was  signed  on  July  7,  1932,  by  Dr.  Arthur  de  Souza 
('osta,  i)resident  of  the  bank,  and  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha,  Minister  of 
Finance,  ami  ai)proved  by  the  (Jiief  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  on  Jidy  14  last. 
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First  Ijitin  American  Ijibor  Congress. — Tlie  First  Latin  American 
Labor  Con<rress,  lield  in  Santia"o,  Chilk,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
Centro  Internacional  Obrero  de  Solidaridad  Latinoamericana,  was 
formally  opened  with  brilliant  ceremonies  on  May  1,  1932,  before  an 
assemt)la"e  containiiifr  representatives  from  Mexico  and  various 
Central  and  South  American  Republics.  At  a  preliminary  meeting, 
held  the  day  before,  the  delegates  had  i)aid  homage  to  outstanding 
Chilean  labor  leaders  of  the  past  and  elected  the  officers  of  the 
congress. 

The  opening  address  of  the  inaugural  session  was  made  by  the 
President  of  the  congress,  Sr.  Manuel  Correa  O.  He  reviewed  the 
events  which  had  led  to  the  calling  of  the  congress  and  set  forth  its 
aims.  In  speaking  of  the  former,  he  recalled  that  the  incident  which 
first  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  labor  congress  where  workers 
from  all  Hispanic  America  should  be  represented  was  a  meeting  of 
Chilean  and  l^eruvian  workers  held  in  Lima  during  1913.  From  the 
associations  made  at  that  conference  came  a  new  bond  of  friendship 
between  the  workers  of  the  two  nations  and  the  inspiration  for  the 
Centro  Internacional  Obrero  de  Solidaridad  Latinoamericana  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  which  was  instrumental  for  the  calling  of  the  First 
Latin  Americam  Laibor  Congress.  It  had  originally  been  phinned  to 
hold  such  a  meeting  between  the  years  from  1918  to  1920,  but  cir- 
cumstainces  were  such  that  this  wais  impossible  and  it  was  j)ostponed 
until  the  present  date. 

According  to  Senor  Correa,  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  congress 
was  to  seek  means  for  improving  the  conditions  of  the  worker  and 
giving  him  a  more  hopeful  outlook  for  the  future.  To  do  this,  he  said 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  congress  to  sttidy  production  and 
commerciiil  interchange  and  the  problems  of  cooperative  and  mutual 
benefit  agencies  aind  labor  organizations.  At  the  same  time  he  pointed 
out  the  need  for  uniform  legislation  throughout  the  Americas  on  labor 
and  family  relationships  and  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  women, 
and  recommended  the  appointment  of  labor  attaches  at  all  legations 
and  emba.ssies. 

The  first  plenary  se.ssion  was  held  the  following  day;  at  that  time 
commissions  were  appointed  to  stmly  and  pass  upon  the  papers  and 
resolutions  to  be  presented.  All  subjects  coming  before,  the  con¬ 
gress  were  first  submitted  for  the  apjiroval  of  one  of  the  five  general 
commissions  a[)|>ointed  to  (had  with  economic,  biological,  cultural, 
political,  and  juridical  matters. 
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A  large  number  of  subjects  of  national  and  international  importance 
were  considered,  and  the  congress  went  on  record  as  approving  a 
confederation  of  Latin  American  labor  organizations;  campaigns  to 
eradicate  social  diseases;  the  modification  of  labor  accident  laws  to 
allow  greater  benefits  for  the  worker;  the  establishment  of  maternity 
insurance;  the  standardization  of  the  wages  of  women  throughout 
Latin  America;  greater  protection  for  children;  the  introduction  of 
methods  used  in  progressive  schools;  the  substitution  of  reformatories 
for  prisons;  reduction  of  the  working  day;  the  organization  of  life 
insurance  and  other  cooperative  societies;  issuance  of  special  postage 
stamps,  the  proceeds  from  whose  sale  would  be  used  to  alleviate 
suffering  among  the  unemployed;  creation  of  national  social  welfare 
councils  in  all  countries;  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  American  bank; 
and  the  adoption  of  a  single  unit  of  exchange  for  all  countries.  The 
abolition  of  customs  barriers  and  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Labor 
in  each  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  also  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  congress. 

The  closing  session  of  the  congress  took  place  on  May  8.  Following 
the  consideration  of  the  j)rincipal  subjects  still  pending,  tbe  congress 
embodied  its  resolutions  in  the  form  of  a  constitution  for  the  Latin 
American  Labor  Confederation.  Many  social  events  were  held  both 
during  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  congress  in  honor  of  those 
attending,  and  after  the  close  of  the  sessions  a  trip  through  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Chile  was  arranged  for  the  foreign  delegations.  It  was 
announced  that  the  Second  Latin  American  Labor  Congress  would 
be  held  in  Lima,  although  no  definite  date  was  set  for  its  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  Chilean  organizations  forming  the  Centro,  the 
majority  of  which  are  mutual-aid  associations,  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  trades-unions,  the  following  organizations  from  other 
countries  w'cre  represented  at  the  congress:  The  Workers’  Federation 
of  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  workeis’  organizations  of  Guatemala,  Paraguay, 
and  (’olombia;  and  the  Peruvian  workers’  organizations  of  l^ima, 
Callao,  Arecpiipa,  ami  Chizco.  The  Mexican  Government  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  observer,  and  several  labor  organizations  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  expressed  by  letter  their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  congress. 
.Vmong  the  latter  were  the  General  C\)nfederation  of  Labor  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  Railway  Union  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  Spanish  General 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  Workem’  Federation  of  Panama  declarctl 
its  willingness  to  support  the  conclusions  of  the  congress  and  sent  a 
report  which  was  to  have  been  delivered  by  its  delegate  in  person  hail 
it  been  possible  for  liim  to  attend. 

Mexican  Immigration  Conference. — Umler  the  honorary  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  President  of  tite  Re])ublic  and  tlie  Stvretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Third  Mexican  Immigration  Conference  began  in  Me.xieo  (^ity 
on  .Iidy  2:1  last  and  remained  in  session  until  August  2.  Don  Amlres 
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Landa  y  Pina,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mijrration  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  presided  at  the  sessions,  which  were  attended  by  dele¬ 
gates  re])resenting  the  various  branches  of  the  Government  interested 
in  immigration,  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  tlie  nation,  and  the 
principal  steamship,  railroad,  and  aviation  companies,  national  and 
foreign,  which  operate  in  Mexico. 

Among  the  most  important  topics  studied  by  the  conference,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  The  possibility  of  imi)roving  the  immi¬ 
gration  inspection  service,  in  order  to  render  all  possible  facilities  to 
travelers  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  countrx*  against  the  illegal 
entrance  of  undesirable  aliens;  a  clearer  definition  of  the  status  of 
aliens  in  Mexico;  repatriation  of  Mexican  laborers;  ])roniotion  of 
desirable  immigration;  and  promotion  of  tourist  travel. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  of  the  o])inion  that  entrance  into  the  country  should  be 
made  as  easy  as  possible  for  bona  fide  immigrants  and  tourists,  but 
that  certain  inspection  requirements  must  be  enforced  to  bar  those 
trx’ing  to  enter  without  meeting  the  necessarx'  requisites,  or  arriving 
under  the  guise  of  tourists  with  the  intention  of  staying  permanently. 
With  a  riew  to  insuring  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  service,  the 
conference  declared  itself  in  favor  of  having  it  administered  under 
the  provisions  of  a  civil-service  law,  thus  guaranteeing  the  permanency 
of  the  personnel. 

Another  declaration  e.xpressed  the  belief  that  all  foreigners  who 
migrate  to  Mexico  should  e.xpressly  renounce  the  di])lomatic  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  res])ective  Governments.  It  was  felt  that  those  who  wish 
to  particij)ate  in  the  advantages  offered  by  the  country  should  also 
be  willing  to  share  any  jjossible  <lisadvantages.  The  conference  also 
held  that  all  Me.xican  women  who  marrj'  foreigners  should  retain 
their  Me.xican  nationality. 

The  repatriation  of  Me.xican  laborers  constituted  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  under  discussion  and  was  given  extensive  con¬ 
sideration.  More  than  a  million  Mexicans  have  emigrated,  mainly 
to  the  United  States,  causing  their  native  country  a  severe  loss. 
Nearly  250,000  laborers  have  been  brought  hack  to  Mexico  through 
the  efforts  of  the  National  (iovernment,  and  aderpiate  means  of 
providing  work  for  them  arid  for  the  rest  of  the  nation’s  unemployed 
must  be  devised.  T(»  achieve  this,  it  was  proposed  that  coiujuimal 
and  coojierative  agricultural  colonies  be  created  under  the  direction 
of  a  iM^deral  colonixation  commission. 

The  promotion  of  immigration  was  consiilered  as  highly  desirahle, 
and  certain  recommendations  were  made  about  the  tyi)e  of  immigrant 
best  suited  to  M(‘.xico.  Jt  was  felt  that  the  country  d()es  not  recpiire 
at  the  |)resent  time  additional  numIxTs  of  city  dw(*llers  or  of  fiehl 
laborers.  It  does  need,  and  should  w(‘lcome,  small  lamhal  ])ro])ri(‘tors. 
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Tlie  conference  considered  tourist  travel  as  highly  desirable,  and 
recommended  that  propaganda  in  favor  of  it  he  developed  in  foreign 
countries  by  tlie  Mexican  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  inspection  requirements  for  tourists 
ho  rediu'od  to  a  minimum,  and  that  the  country*  be  shown  to  those 
visitors  not  only  from  the  jirivate  iioint  of  Wow  but  also  from  what 
might  bo  termed  the  official  standpoint.  Tlie  Government  should 
arrange  for  tourists  to  become  acquainted  with  tbe  commercial  and 
industrial  opjiortunities  tbe  country  offers,  and  also  with  its  bistoric, 
artistic,  and  sociological  aspects.  A  reorganization  of  tbe  National 
Tourist  Commission  was  deemed  desirable.  This  body  should  be 
made  up  of  a  representative  of  tbe  President  of  tlie  Republic  and  two 
representatives  of  tbe  commercial  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  efforts  of  the  Tliird  Me.xicaii  Immigration  Conference  to  achieve 
a  better  understanding  of  tlie  country’s  population  problems  and  to 
evolve  adequate  measures  for  tbeir  solution  undoubtedly  constitute 
a  great  step  forward  in  tbe  marcb  of  jirogress  in  that  nation. 


ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION 

Teachers’  associatlous  help  popularize  education  in  Brazil. — A  recent 
release  issued  to  the  Brazilian  press  by  the  Ministr>'  of  Education  and 
Public  Health  jiraises  the  work  of  teachers’  associations  in  promoting 
popular  education  throughout  the  country'.  Faith  that  coming  years 
will  see  a  continued  development  in  educational  activities  in  Brazil, 
says  the  Ministry',  is  fully  justified  by  the  growing  movement  toward 
association  apparent  among  members  of  tbe  teaching  profession.  By 
coordinating  their  enthusiasm  and  energy  and  speaking  with  authority 
and  prestige,  Brazilian  teachers  have  been  endeavoring  to  focus  public 
attention  upon  educational  ])roblems,  seeking  solutions  adapted  to 
tbe  peculiar  administrative,  ])olitical,  and  social  conditions  of  the 
country.  This  movement  for  the  promotion  of  ])opular  education, 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  voluntary  coo|)eration.  Is  of  great  benefit 
to  tbe  nation,  for  groiqis  of  ])rivate  individuals  are  responsible  for  the 
study  of  technical  educational  questions  and,  in  many  cases,  for  the 
establishment  of  educational  institutions,  sometimes  maintained  at 
great  sacrifice. 

The  work  of  the  Brazilian  Association  of  Education  may  be  cited  as 
an  e\aiu|)le.  Orgaiiizeil  in  October,  HV24,  it  has  grown  rapidly  and  is 
to-day  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  spreading  popular  eilucation  in 
Brazil.  'I'lie  siiecific  puriioses  for  which  this  organization  was  fouiuled 
include  the  mainteiiaiice  of  a  center  for  lectures  and  an  educational 
libraiy  and  museum;  tbe  ])ublication  of  educational  works;  a  special 
study  of  ethics,  civics,  and  jibysical  education,  such  agencies  as  the 
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radio,  the  library,  and  interschool  coiTespondence,  and  the  care  of 
abandoned  children,  the  permanent  organization  in  Brazil  of  educa¬ 
tional  statistics,  and  the  collection  of  national  and  foreign  educational 
le<nslation;  and  the  orfranization  of  educational  conferences. 

Important  as  it  is,  the  work  of  this  cultural  institution  does  not 
comprise  the  whole  contribution  of  the  Brazilian  teachers  to  the  social 
upbuilding  of  the  country,  for  local  associations  have  been  established 
in  many  of  the  States  and  are  doing  their  share  to  make  a  success  of 
this  national  educational  movement.  The  Natal  press,  for  example, 
gave  considerable  publicity  to  the  celebration  by  the  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  State  of  Kio  Grande  do  Norte  of  the  second  anniversarj' 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Aurea  de  Barros  Kindergarten,  founded 
by  the  association  in  1930.  A  feature  of  this  celebration  was  the 
inauguration  of  a  physical  culture  center  installed  in  ample  quarters 
and  provided  with  the  most  modern  of  apparatus.  Last  April  the 
association  inaugurated  a  lecture  course  on  the  care  and  training  of 
children  at  the  Antonio  de  Souza  School,  also  founded  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  recently  it  has  organized  a  literarj’  club  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  institution. 

Xew  bmldimj  Jor  Natural.  History  Museum. — On  July  6,  1932,  the 
first  section  of  the  new  edifice  for  the  Bernadino  Rivadavia  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  Buenos  Aires,  Akgentina,  was  dedicated  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Gen.  Agustin  P,  Justo, 
C'abinet  Ministers,  the  rector  of  the  university,  eminent  scientists, 
and  friends  of  the  museum. 

The  Bernadino  Rivadavia  Museum,  a  national  institution,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  oldest  in  South  America  but  also  one  of  the  few  with 
an  organized  group  of  private  supporters.  The  Sociedad  de  Amigos 
del  Museo  was  founded  in  1923,  when  the  museum  celebrated  its  first 
centenary,  with  a  threefold  aim — to  help  finance  exploration  and 
publication,  to  secure  special  collections,  and  to  provide  lectures  for 
the  public.  At  the  same  time  the  Governnu'nt  increased  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  museum  to  include,  among  others,  scien¬ 
tific  studies  throughout  the  Republic  and  the  dilTusion  of  scientific 
knowledge  among  the  peojde. 

The  museum  will  head,  when  comjdeted,  the  Parque  C'entenario, 
a  small  oval  park  in  what  is  becoming  a  scientific  center,  for  the 
Pasteur  Institute  and  the  Institute  of  Physiotherapy  already  occupy 
sites  facing  it.  It  is  hoped  in  time  to  make  the  entire  park  an  adjunct 
to  the  museum  as  an  outdoor  section,  where  trees,  plants,  works  of 
art,  and  other  objects  will  have  an  appropriate  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  museum.  One  of  the  projects  is  the  erection  of  statues  in 
memory  of  internationally  famous  scientists  who  have  made  special 
stmlies  in  Argentina;  among  these  men  are  Azara,  Darwin,  D’Orbigny, 
Humboldt,  Hudson,  Ameghino,  Bonq)land,  and  Burmeister,  whose 
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collection  of  insects  is  one  of  the  many  interesting^  exhibits  in  the 
institution. 

When  finished  the  museum  will  occupy  four  blocks;  the  main 
building:,  with  a  central  tower  and  two  wing:s  attached  at  an  ang:le, 
will  occupy  the  two  blocks  at  one  end  of  the  park,  with  two  more 
winjrs  on  each  of  the  adjacent  lots.  Althoug:h  the  museum  is  to  be 
a  singrle  unit,  the  side  streets  are  to  be  arched  over  by  covered  hridgjes, 
so  that  traffic  will  not  he  impeded:  there  will  also  he  subterranean 
communication  between  the  different  sections.  Accortlingr  to  present 
plans,  the  basement  will  he  devoted  to  shops  and  storagre,  the  first 
three  floors  to  exhibition  rooms,  the  fourth  floor  to  the  library, 
laboratories,  study  rooms,  and  offices,  and  the  tower  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  executive  chambers  and  apartments  for  the  director  and 
the  superintendent.  A  lecture  hall  with  a  seating:  capacity  of  GOO 
will  he  a  part  of  the  finished  project.  The  inner  courts  and  outer 
g:ardens  will  be  used  for  open-air  exhibits. 

The  section  dedicated  in  July  will  he  the  extreme  end  of  the  main 
building:;  a  second  section  now  under  construction  is  already  far 
advanced.  The  whole  structure  when  completed  will  not  only  he 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  architecture  of  the  city,  but  also  an 
important  step  foiAvard  in  the  prog:ress  of  the  institution  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  its  ideal. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Guatemala's  new  sanitary  code. — One  of  the  last  laws  issued  by  the 
National  Leg:islative  Assembly  of  Gpatemala  during:  this  year’s  ses¬ 
sions  was  the  Sanitary  Code  of  the  Repuf)Iic,  which  became  effective 
on  June  G,  1932,  upon  publication  in  the  official  org:an  of  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Government,  the  Diario  de  Centro  America.  The  enforcement 
of  health  laws  and  reg:ulations  is  in  chargee  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  as  ('hief  of  the  Sanitary  Service,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  Justice,  the  Director  General  of  Public  Health,  the  Superior  of 
l^uhlic  Health  (’ouncil,  the  jejes  politicos  and  military  commanders 
of  the  Departments,  the  Departmental  doctors,  the  Director  General 
of  the  National  Police,  the  agents  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Sanitation 
at  ports  and  frontier  towns,  and  the  sanitary  inspectors  appointed  by 
the  Superior  Sanitary  Council.  In  carrying  out  their  duties  they  will 
f)e  aidejl  by  the  staff  and  students  of  tfie  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
School  of  .Natural  Sciences  and  I’liarmacy  of  tlie  National  University, 
the  municipalities,  the  directors  and  physicians  of  tfie  public  hospitals, 
the  Guatemalan  Red  ('ross,  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  re])re- 
sentatives  of  the  Government  af)road. 
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The  organization  and  administration  of  the  Sanitary  Service  created 
by  the  code  will  be  in  charge  of  a  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  The  head 
of  this  department,  the  Director  General  of  Public  Health,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Health  which  is  to 
assist  him,  will  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Council  will  be 
composed  of  the  director  general  as  chairman,  three  physicians — one 
to  act  as  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the  work  of  epidemic  preven¬ 
tion,  another  to  act  as  secretary,  and  the  third  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
bacteriological  laboratory — two  chemists  to  take  charge  of  the 
chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  respectively,  a  consulting 
attorney,  a  public  health  judge,  a  sanitary  engineer,  a  pharmacist, 
and  a  veterinarian.  The  new  code  was  drawn  up  to  include  in  a 
single  document  not  only  the  most  important  i)rovisions  of  former 
codes  but  also  all  scattered  laws  and  regulations  dealing  with  the 
matters  falling  within  its  scope. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  is  to  issue  all  port,  boimdarv',  and  mari¬ 
time  sanitarj"  regulations  and  those  dealing  with  land  or  air  traffic; 
<lefine  communicable  diseases  and  take  measures  for  their  preven¬ 
tion;  keep  a  register  of  all  those  practicing  in  any  branch  of  the 
medical  or  allied  professions;  establish  an  Office  of  Sanitar\’  Statis¬ 
tics,  to  compile  such  medical  statistics  as  the  council  may  indicate 
from  reports  suf)mitted  by  hospitals,  physicians,  and  the  General 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  wage  an  antialcoholic  campaign;  and  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  carrv’ing  out  regulations  concerning  cemeteries. 

The  Public  Health  Council  will  regulate  the  importation,  manu¬ 
facture,  storage,  and  sale  of  narcotics,  medicines,  and  medicinal 
jiroducts,  as  well  as  the  importation  and  sale  of  foodstuffs  and  bever¬ 
ages;  indicate  punitive  measures  to  be  taken  in  cases  of  adulteration 
or  falsification;  impose  such  livestock  quarantines  as  may  be  advis¬ 
able;  approve  all  projects  involving  the  work  of  sanitary  engineers, 
which  include  not  only  the  planning  and  construction  of  new  settle¬ 
ments  and  all  drainage,  sewerage,  and  paving  projects,  but  also  the 
requirements  to  be  fulfilled  by  piiblic  services,  including  schools  and 
hospitals,  and  by  industrial  plants;  regulate  industrial  hygiene  and  see 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  code,  every  agricultural, 
industrial,  mining,  or  other  business  enterprise  having  100  or  more 
employees  maintains  a  physician  or  authorized  agent  of  the  bureau; 
dictate  measures  on  prenatal,  infant,  and  preschool  hygiene;  carry  on 
an  educational  campaign  by  means  of  an  official  publication,  the 
<laily  j)ress,  and  lectures  in  schools  and  industrial  establishments; 
establish  schools  of  public  health,  to  provide  a  group  of  specialists  in 
t)ul)lic  healtli  and  sanitation  from  which  to  draw  the  personnel  of 
the  tnireau  and  its  dependencies,  and  health  institutes,  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  vaccines  ami  serums;  and  have  extraordinary 
powers  in  times  of  serious  epidemics  or  like  calamities. 
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The  code  establishes  public  health  tribunals,  to  be  presided  over 
in  the  capital  by  a  public  health  judfie  and  in  other  districts  by  the 
jefes  politicos.  These  tribunals  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  relating  to  public  health  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  code. 

Compulsory  medical  certificate  for  servants. — By  virtue  of  a  regulation 
recentlj*  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Do.mixicax  Republic,  alt 
persons  employed  as  servants,  nurses,  wet  nurses,  or  in  other  similar 
domestic  service,  will  hence  forth  he  required  to  have  a  medical 
certificate  attesting  to  their  freedom  from  skin  and  other  communi¬ 
cable  diseases.  The  certificate  may  be  secured  from  any  registered 
physician  or  public  health  doctor.  The  latter  shall  make  no  charge 
for  the  examination,  and  all  analyses  made  by  the  National  Laboratory 
shall  likewise  he  free.  Local  public  health  authorities  are  authorized 
to  require  a  new  examination  whenever  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  or  accuracy  of  a  certificate.  Those  whose  employees  in 
domestic  service  are  not  provided  with  the  proper  certificate  will  be 
responsible  before  the  law  and  subject  to  penalties  corresponding  to 
offenses  against  the  public  health. 

Antituberculosis  campaiyns  in  the  Americas. — Tuberculosis  is 
one  of  the  diseases  most  successfully  combated  during  recent  years. 
The  struggle  against  it  will  never  be  won,  however,  until  there  is 
complete  cooperation  between  its  potential  victims,  government 
authorities,  and  the  scientists  who  have  been  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
viding  mankind  with  the  weapons  with  which  to  fight  it.  The 
dissemination  of  accurate,  definite,  and  easily  understood  information 
about  the  prevention,  care,  and  cure  of  the  disease  is  as  important 
as  the  establishment  of  clinics,  and  both  means  are  now  being  uni¬ 
versally  used  to  stamp  out  the  scourge.  Reports  of  recent  activities 
in  this  direction  in  the  Americas  indicate  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  is  fully  recognized  by  governments,  medical  authorities, 
and  socially  minded  citizens. 

The  report  for  the  year  1931  of  the  Antituberculosis  League  of 
Augen'tixa  sliows  that  the  society  continued  active  in  its  task  of  caring 
for  tuberculosis  victims  and  their  families.  In  its  two  free  dispensaries 
there  were  .">0,937  consultations  and  r)S,4(»2  prescrijitions  given,  and 
pesos  expended  to  meet  the  needs  of  patients.  Medical  atten¬ 
tion  and  social  relief  were  given  to  7,700  patients,  of  whom  1, ()().'> 
j)n)ved  to  be  tubercular.  Both  dispfuisaries  have  se|>arate  consulta¬ 
tion  rooms  for  children,  dealing  not  «>idy  with  those  who  have  already 
contracted  the  disease  but  also  with  t  hose  w  ho  have  been  exposed  to  it. 
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In  this  way  an  extensive  preventive  projrram  has  been  carried  out, 
especially  in  cooperation  with  the  Jose  Elordy  Preventive  Home  for 
children  of  tubercular  parents,  a  social  agency  of  "reat  value  in 
Banfield.  It  was  established  to  help  such  children  escape  contafrion 
or  to  prevent  the  active  development  of  the  disease  in  those  already 
infected. 

In  1931,  on  the  initiative  of  Prof.  Francisco  Destefano,  Christmas 
seals  were  put  on  sale  in  Argentina  for  the  first  time,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  the  antituberculosis  camjiaign.  These  seals,  first 
introduced  in  Denmark  in  1904,  have  been  adopted  in  many  European 
countries  and  in  Brazil,  Canada,  and  the  United  States;  the  first 
Argentine  seal  carried  a  jiicture  of  the  hontero  (oven  bird),  the  national 
bird  of  the  Hepublic. 

The  Bed  Cross  of  Costa  Rica  has  recently  taken  an  active  interest 
in  antituberculosis  work,  as  the  result  of  oflicial  statistics  published 
last  year,  showing  that  a  large  porportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  were  infected.  Toward  the  entl  of  1931  an  antituberculosis 
dispensary  was  established,  with  the  apjiroval  of  oflicial  and  medical 
authorities  and  social  agencies.  The  Antituberculosis  League,  an 
independent  society,  was  established  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  collect  and  administer  the  necessary  funds.  For  the  six  months’ 
period,  November  28,  1931,  to  May  28,  1932,  681  people  were  exam¬ 
ined  and  1,383  analyses  and  2,890  radioscope  e.xaminations  made. 
In  his  final  message  to  Congress  on  May  1,  1932,  former  President 
Cionzalez  Viquez  reviewed  the  progress  made  during  the  previous 
six  months,  and,  while  commending  the  steps  already  taken  for  the 
hospitalization  in  existing  institutions  of  those  suffering  from  the 
disease,  recommended  the  construction  of  a  special  tuberculosis 
sanatorium. 

The  Medical  Association  of  Tegucigalpa  has  presented  to  the 
President  of  Hondukas  a  reipiest  that  one  of  the  wards  to  be  added 
to  the  San  Felipe  Hospital  be  used  for  tubercular  patients.  This 
would  supplement  the  work  of  the  new  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in 
Santa  Rosita,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  latest  dictates  of 
science. 

The  antitubercidosis  cami)aign  in  Mexico  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  whieh  has  begun  a  well-planned  con¬ 
crete  program  against  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  A  report  has  just 
been  published  by  the  bureau  setting  forth  what  has  been  done  and 
what  remains  to  be  aeeomjdished  in  the  national  campaign.  The 
report,  eonlains  an  explanation  of  the  ‘‘(lea  (lonzalez  Plan"  for 
eomiuering  the  plague. 
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This  plan,  which  deals  with  even’  phase  of  the  subject  and  is  based 
on  the  most  advanced  scientific  knowledfje,  is  to  be  carried  out  by 
direct  and  indirect  means  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  various 
States.  The  fundamental  ajiency  is  the  dispensary,  to  which  is 
intrusted  diagnosis,  educational  work,  visiting,  the  selection  and 
separation  of  those  infected,  and,  in  general,  all  preventive  measures. 
The  visiting;  nurses  attached  to  the  dispensaries  are  charged  with  dis¬ 
covering:  patients  who  would  not  visit  the  dispensary  voluntarily, 
seeing  that  medical  prescriptions  are  followed  at  home,  teaching 
hygienic  measures,  and  trying  by  all  means  at  their  disposal  to  secure 
isolation  in  the  home,  their  principal  aim  being  to  put  into  practice 
the  theory  that  an  educated  tubercular  patient  is  a  barren  source  of 
contagion. 

The  patients  at  the  dispensaries  are  classified;  those  whose  lesions 
are  not  severe  are  not  put  to  bed,  although  kept  under  the  supervision 
of  visiting  nurses,  while  those  with  graver  lesions,  but  whose  cases  are 
considered  curable,  are  sent  to  the  tuberculosis  sanatorium  at  Ilui- 
pulco,  where  they  are  treated  and  allowed  to  return  to  society, 
although  still  under  the  control  of  the  institution.  Before  being  dis¬ 
charged  they  are  sent  to  a  special  school  to  be  taught  a  new  trade  that 
will  not  impair  their  health,  or  given  positions  in  appropriate  estab¬ 
lishments  or  on  cooperative  farms. 

Work  on  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  now  under  construction  on  the 
outskirts  of  Me.xico  City  is  far  advanced.  The  site  is  between 
Me.vico  City  and  Cuernavaca,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7,500  feet, 
on  a  wooded  tract  of  over  130  acres.  The  buildings  will  have,  eight 
wards,  seven  public  and  the  other  private,  and  only  curable  cases 
will  bo  admitted.  Other  provisions  for  tubercular  patients  in  and 
around  Mexico  City  are  to  be  found  in  the  General  Hospital,  where  a 
ward  has  been  set  apart  for  them,  and  in  hospitals  in  Tlalpam,  one  of 
which  is  for  infected  employees  of  the  National  Railroads  and  the 
other  for  the  army. 

In  Peru,  where  the  ravages  of  the  disease  have  been  great,  the  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  work  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  since  May  (»,  1927.  The  bureau  has  accepte*!,  howev'er,  the 
collaboration  of  lay  organizations  already  in  the  field,  of  which  the 
two  outstanding  were  the  Women’s  Antituberculosis  Ijcague  and  the 
I’ublic  Welfare,  Society.  The  former  was  a  |)ioneer  in  private  efforts 
to  combat  the  disease;  the  results  of  its  labors  were  of  such  proven 
worth  that  in  1925  the  Government  granted  it  a  subsidy  to  further 
the  work.  All  executive  action  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  I’ublic 
Welfare  Society,  which  has  three  committees,  of  men,  of  women, 
and  of  the  clergy,  respectively.  The  work  of  the  Women’s  League 
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still  continues,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  women’s  committee  of 
the  society.  The  committee  of  men  is  the  latest,  founded  in  January, 
1932.  The  main  object  of  these  committees  is  to  obtain  from  public 
authorities  the  passage  of  regulations,  ordinances,  and  laws  which 
shall  contribute  more  effectively  to  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis. 
They  have  also  taken  over  the  task  of  raising  the  funds  which  the 
league  and  other  agencies  need  for  carrying  out  relief  already  begun 
or  initiating  new  enterprises. 


SKATKAI.N  ••.NKW  OUI.KANS" 

This  vessel,  ttie  lirst  of  its  kind,  has  tieen  plyini;  between  New  Orleiins  and  Uaivtna  for  nearly  4  years. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  tit)  freiKht  ciirs,  which  are  liftetl  frotn  the  |)ier  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Once  the 
cars  are  on  Ixiard,  they  are  Im’kml  in  place  so  that,  irresiiective  of  the  .state  of  the  sea.  the  contents  reach 
their  ilestinatioti  as  they  were  orittinally  packtsl.  On  aix-onnt  of  the  siux-ess  with  which  this  ves,sel  hits 
l>e*-n  o|>eraliin!,  the  owners  decided  to  tmild  two  more  siiiular  ones  of  IW-c-ar  rapacity  to  sail  I'etween 
New  York,  llabana,  and  New  Orleans,  .\inont!  the  ailvantapes  of  this  new  tyjie  of  rarrier  are  the 
sjieeil  with  which  the  trains  c:in  l>e  loadtvl  and  iinliKidtsl.  the  elinunation  of  handling:  chanttes.  the  ease 
and  .safety  of  the  tmns|H)rtation  of  liipiid  and  iierishable  cotniiuxlities,  and  the  fact  that  the  .shi|ipini;  of 
various  coniiniHlities  may  Ih>  simplified,  for  ttmin  mnsl  not  Ih>  haccetl  nor  machinery  (lacketl.  The 
•New  ^■ork,  llabana,  and  New  Orleans  freiitht  serviivs  are  to  In*  inanttnrateil  on  Octolw'r  ti.  Kkti. 
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On  June  20,  1932,  Senor  Juan  Elias  Moscoso,  jr.,  died  in  Santo 
Domingo  after  more  than  a  year  of  painful  illness.  Senor  Moscoso 
was  not  only  an  able  writer  and  journalist  but  also  prominent  in 
politics  and  diplomacy.  Under  different  administrations  he  served 
as  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  and  of  Promotion  and 
Director  General  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  His  career  as  a  diplomat, 
though  brief,  was  noteworthy,  for  he  represented  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  Minister  to  Haiti  at  a  time  when  delicate  negotiations 
were  in  progress. 

Just  a  month  later,  on  July  20,  the  last  survivnng  founder  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  Senor  Tomas  Arias,  died  in  Panama  City  at 
the  age  of  77.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Board  of 
Government,  which  took  ofhee  on  November  3,  1903.  Senor  Arias 
was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Interior  in  the  first 
Cabinet,  and  later  represented  his  nation  abroad,  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  a  bank 
established  to  promote  building. 

Thre(“  days  of  national  mourning  were  decreed  by  President 
.Vlfaro.  After  lying  in  state  at  the  National  Palace,  Senor  Arias 
was  accorded  a  State  funeral. 

The  Argentine  Consul  General  in  New  York,  Senor  Alejandro  T. 
Bollini,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  there  on  August  12.  Senor 
Bollini  had  spent  the  last  7  of  his  2")  years  of  foreign  service  in  New 
York;  j)reviously  he  had  serv(‘d  as  consul  of  Ai^entina  in  Phigland, 
Germany,  Brazil,  (,’anada,  and  Hungaiy'.  .\t  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  Society  of  Foreign  (Consuls,  which  was  organ- 
izcfl  in  New  York  five  years  ago  and  which  counts  in  its  memhershi|> 
representatives  of  o2  nations. 
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Suhjept  Date  Author 


aR(;entisa  1932 

Hxoerpt  from  report  on  Kenerol  ron<liti<ms  in  ArRentinn  July  IS  Kmhassy,  Ituenos  Aires, 
from  June  2h  to  July  II,  1932.  tl.itck  of  knowIedRe 
reRurdinR  other  countries  in  .\ineric;i.  Rosnrio  tram¬ 
way  service.  .VrRentina  foreiRn  trmle.l 

Project  for  the  control  of  the  medical  i>rotession  in  the  .\UR.  2fi  .Vvra  M.  Warren,  consul  at  Buenos 


.\rRentine. 

.\ ires. 

BRAZIL 

('onimercial  aRreement  f)etween  Brizil  and  India . 1 

.VUR. 

2 

Knibassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Motor  roads  in  the  .“‘tale  of  I’ara . 

A  up. 

16 

J.  Neu,  vice  consul  at  P;ira. 

(IIILK 

Southern  Chile .  . 

Feb. 

23 

Thonuis  O.  Bowman,  consul  at  San¬ 
tiago. 

Chile's  National  I, ihrary  celebrates  its  one  hundre<l  and 
nineteenth  anniversary. 

COUIMHl.A 

.\UR. 

31) 

Thom:is  1).  Bowman,  consul  at  San- 
1  iapo. 

.\ntio<|uia's  liiRliways..  . 

1  Aiij:. 

19 

Raymond  Phelan,  vice  consul  at 
.Metlellin. 

COSTA  RICA 

UeiKirt  on  construction  of  roml  approvetl,  Turrialba  to 
Juan  Vitla.s. 

Aug. 

19 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  ctmsul  .at  San 
Jose. 

Ke|H>rt  on  reRiiIations  RoverniiiR  the  functioninR  of  the 
public  reRistry  of  Costa  Uica, 

Aup. 

21 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

El'CAPOR 

Anmial  report  of  the  Kcmuloran  Mini.ster  of  Public 
Works,  l'.«2. 

.\UR. 

11 

Lepation,  Quito. 
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